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ABSTRACT ' / . ^ ■ . . 

* /" This teacher's manual. is an annotated. bibliographi\^ojl 
basic and supfelementary books in English on topics which can be used/^. 
to form .the^asis of an interdisciplinary college introductory course « 
on Latin America. Topics presen/ted include: the land and the physical^ 
environment; the Indian heritagle; history;- the people; the social . 
structiire; •polities' and government; the economy; international 
relations; culture— literature\and the arts; and w^ys of ^ 
life — customs^ education, and religion. For the most part the book^ 
cited wfere published, in the 1960s and 1970sr are of a general nature, 
ajid are intended for those Who know .little or nothing Of Latin 
America. Spme of the books could be used in a high school area 
studies course. The maiiual concludes with notes on ^dclitional sources 
of information, including guides to film:? and audiovisual materiajs,^ 
and 'organizations. (Author/RM) ' ' ' . 
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INTRODUCTION TQ LAT|N AMERICA 

t 

\ i^ianual'for an int^r\disciplin^ry course 



PREFACE , • " , 

; (• • , ' 

^ The purpose of this Manual to provide* 
inf^raation on reading th^t would be.. relevant and 
Viseful in an introductory course on Latin /America , 
a course which would- expose , the person takina* it 
to the broadest possibly range^ of subject matt^er 
needed to. provide him witlj the basis' for knowledge . 
and understanding' of the ar^a and its p^ople^. \ 
The course would be' given primarily for those who 
know I'ittle or nothing of Latin America— except for 
the all-t07frequent distortions of the news inedia — 
but who wish to know better its many and diverse* 
aspects* It should also be interesting^ €o people 
who have learned something a^boufe some parts of 
the rfeglpn, even perhaps by ^living there fc^ a 
time, but who wish to broaden .thei,r background 
knowledge pi Latin America and the Latia ^ericans 
they have encountered., ,/ • 

Attributes th^t have seiemed t^o me ino5t likely 
to be helpful to the pursuit of such learning ^^3re \^ 
the following: that th^ rea.dings be general' and. 
at the same time maanirigf uT; eTiough tp^ excite the~ 
curiosity of' one. approaching/ the sttJtdy of Latin ^ 
America for the first time? that th^'e variety of 
fields of knowledge presented be as comprehensive 
as feasible for a one-semest6r course; that 
traditional disciplinary lines be a^ . criss-- 
crossed and mixed up as they are in real life; 
and that 'there be' a determined effort tQ. insure, 
presentation of diverse points of view toward 
the subject matter, particularly in the political/ 
social and ecori6mic areas. . 

% ' ' \ ■ 

yhe finished product of my research for this 
project, which was undeiftaken under 'a contract ^ 
between the University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire and 
the -Office ^of 'Education' o'f the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is a bibliography 
of selected readings for an introductory , ^ inter- • 



•disci^l-inary course. The suagf^s^•t2d roadinas aro , . 
aunotaiod in such a way as to undorsqor'o thoir 
potpntkl.'ufeefulnoss to one wha is in tho ^rocpss 
nf'^pKQ^ntring svch -a .course, or even considering 
fcte^ feasibility of such a venture. The objective 
is to sugqosti -in cowsiderablo variety, reading 
malorials that 'could be assigned to introchictory 
students for the co(i)prehensive variety of topics 
with which, -in my view, such an introductory courst^ 
sho^ild be concerned. ' 

,1 hopi^ it will" be useful in that way. I nope 
oven mo r« that it will encourage the organization 
and planning of such courses not 6nly, in colleges 
and universities but*in communities, adult 
pducation centf»rs-i-anywhere that there may exist 
a. po\ent-ial audience- of iJei;s9ns who wish to leanv 
mo rCi .about Latin America. . * ' , . v 

fly own o'xperionco at' thcs Univert^ity of - . \ 
■.\isconsin-.>iu Claire iir planning an "Introduction 
to Latin America" course ^and directinj it for 
almost throe years was the inspiratibn Cor this 
projt^ct. That experience , was particularly . 
gratifying because it revealed *the aiflount J^hd ' ^ 
'intensity of student' interest Ini L^tin A-mer.ica , 
thafc'sudi a.broad-gaViged coutLse bo.uld evoke, ^ It 
also demonstrated, incidentally. What- exciting 
results- membe rs. Of '"r university faculty ;fr.om ; - . 
sbvofai* dif eerent."*aepactments. can achjreve when .they, 
seftheir minds *t6 cpoperatiing in such, a project. ^ 
Students we ife not only encouraged to learn more 
about Latin America in the course they wcfte 
stimulated to a pursuit, of that ^interest in o.ther 
ways — by taking, hiaher level courses, in the. 
respective disciplines t^iat were touched upon, 
by an incretised interest in the people of Latjin 
American background in their own communities, 
by travpllinq to l^atin/America for^ study 'ofr « - ' 
' plca^up?. betteir alDle to. sefe- and unders'Jia.hc? 
y what wa?* going %OAf abolft. tehem. , .•> . ^ - i, 
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coramuniby ^-herq' specialists may not hn ininir>diat61y 
avdilabZe in air the disciplines touched upon, , 
Obviously, ohq. planning or directi-ng such a coufso 
at a. major university, with a Latin Amn^rican Center 
and a/ fuil* btfttery of Latin Americanisf.s irt most 
or aTl of. the dfiscipliJho^, *will seek the advice\ 
of /such colleagues on suitable reading materials^ 
tX3 ort other matters. The results-of ,my review of 
readings as set forth in this Manual woulpd be of 
i princifjal help where specialists do- wt abound 
and yhor>K Lho course organizer neecte to supplement 
oxpeVtise immediately available from other sources • 

There are only one or two baoks written on ^, 
"^atin AmeVica 'that are brief *and' comprehensive 
enough for the genuinely interdisciplinary course . 
at the introductory .level; (There a/e, of course, 
hundreds of anthologies 'that% focus on one or more 
specific aspects of the Latin American, scenn. ) • Ir> 
this Manual, I have endeavored t6 suggest suitable^. 
. readings ortv the wVdo ra^fxtjo of topics that fjoeni to 
me essential to an undorfetandincf of the- region 
•and itta-pooril^. L. beliqu^e it may be found useful • 
*by- any ^ors/Sn who wbuld like* to help students x)f 
^ny age or institi^tionaX connection tib ' begin * 

* to know Latin America bet^ter^ ' 

• In- compiling the suggested readings," I 'have* 
mAde ev©rry jeftprt to identify wfitei?s who have 
nwstered the art of meaningful generalization 
and whose^ li-terary style lends^diafinction^to - v 
itheidyork. \ThGt:former of these qualities is 
oftbp .difficult to find, since .5^0 "much of modern 
scholarship aims at revealing mare and more about 
less a rtd ITiss r^^T^^ hXiK i ta t ioir or unwillingness 
to generalize :^n a' ifte^Hxngf ul way also.,, of course^ 
affects irthe quality bf 'the -writing;,- .While' - ^ 
admitting the iridispuctable necessit;y of ' intensive;,' 
/ sdholWriy research, it., still sjeoms to 'me, esj|o^itial 
^ to a genuine understandrng o€ any subject-r-in^'thi?; 

case La'tih Amoriqa — to stand baQk-a,nd <?ndeavor 
' to summarize \A\<xt m^y bc5 of general s:|gnif icahce 
.in any given set of*^ facts and figures^ The search 
. for ;such writing has by.no means been generally 
successful,: but it has been encouraging to di?- 

♦ cover so many authors who not only attempt to 
elicit the general 'ijieaning of the subject matter 

• but c3o so with cons'iderable grace and style t 



Tho "Latin AmfJrica" with which, thr Manual yis 
cdrrcernod that*, porfeiqn bf *6hc Wes to rn Horn iliplio r 
ly^ing south- of-tho 4J.t^./\-» in which tho language^ 
^nd instdtutions of Spain, Portugal and Franco jx" 
jnco prodominatod, and remain the major cultural} 
Hid rnstitutional influence. This includf^s, ^ofl 
. course?, countries ' with sizeable communities of 
Indiana which have hevor been fully incorporntedl 
^nto .t)ic Latin institutions, l|^ngunge§ and customs^. • 
it tzloes iipf tnclude the cntitio^ of the Caribbean" 
reqion whern liritish ins titrations arid Tanguago^ 
prevailed and which have mostly now become indQ- 
pendent states. Although; many of, the 'suggested 
readings arc apt)licable, to Puerto^ Kico--a "freely 
associated state*' within the IJ.S.^X*-- there is ho 
Specific treatment of that islahd. •. ' 

N'or have th,e distinguisKing aspects -of thf?> 
separate* couritiries been dealt with in any detail, ' 
although some of the readings are roncornod only 
with Brazil , i^s ^lie largest and most distinctive 
country of them all. This has meant, unfortunately, 
that the space and time available did notAp6rmit 

^uch attention, for ^xample, to Haiti, witli its 
French ixinguage and l^ackg round, or to other 

"s^countries, ^uch as Cuba, Mexico, Holivia and Peru, 
whor<; social and political movements have ^pro- 
duced, at^ least fcftr a time, some rather profound 
variations fjrom general trends, , , . 

^ The jsu^gested readings^are all in i£nglishx even 
though there are, of course', many suitAblp studies 
of jail the topics in the languages .^f the! area* 
.It 'is unlikely that many K^orth American spudents * 
embarking oh an introductory course about^Latin 
America 'will haveNacquired Spanish or Portuguese ' 
'iideqU/iiie to read extensively in those languages. 
Purthermare, good an*d enrighteninq reading in 
/r.nglish is available? on all the topips* included* ^ 
Nevertheless, it is t6 be hoped that many of those 
who enroll in such a course will either study 
.Spanish or Toijtuguese at, the same' time or will be 
enrouraged to, do so by taking the course. ^Jilthough 
some degroo of • appreciation can bo gained by ^ 
persons unfamiliar with the languageis p'f the region, 
'the difference, between superficial acquaintance and 



genuine understanding is usuall^y )^sod upon a 
knowledge of the^ written and spoken language o?" 
the people being studied. 



A npmber of people and institutions have been 
helpful to me ^n tKfe preparation of this Manual ^ 
At the University of Hisconsin-r:au Claire, my 7' 
fellow faculty collaborators- in ihternationa:)^ , 
studies 150 — ^'Introduction to Latin America"— . 
contributed many of the reading suggestions and 
ideas on how the course should ^e run. The help 
and eiAihusiasm of Mr, James Alexander^ who worked 
close Ly with me in organizing tne course and who 
also read anc} made suggestipns on the completed ^ a 
draft) of the Manual , were especially valuable, 
iNajiijaeepXy grateful also to Dr. v^alter Wussow 
for his careful review of the manuscript 'and his 
thoughtful comirtents and suggestions. The rafpidly ^ 
improving collebtion of works on Latin America in ' 
the .;illiam Hclrttyre Library of the University of 
.yisconsin-ijau ciaire provided the materials for ' ^ 
my initial research. The university! administration, 
especially Drs. John Morris and Frederick Haug, lent* 
V^ued support in gaining acceptance of the ••Intro- . 
duction to Latir America" course ?ind'in keeping it 
-tjding. Mr, ^-dmijnd lilworthy • s lielp in preparation-^ 
oF the administrative papers necessary to the project 
proposal, and the revisions that^becama necessary, ^ 
is greatly appr^ectlatedT The Center for Latin America 
at the Univeraityf of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, especially 
its Director at that ttm^, Dr, Micheal Kiley, was \x ^ 
valuable resource during preparation of the "draf J: 
in its-yearly stages, , ^ . . ' ^ ^ 

Since moving to the Washington area, I have 
been able to take advantage of the library resources 
of American University, Georgetown Uni<rersity, the 
Department of State and, most valuable of, all, the. 
Library of Congress, Without the avairability of the 
re^sources^of the Library, of Congress and the valued 
assistance of. Mrs, Mary Kahlet,.^ Mr, liverett Larson 
and Mrs, Georgette Dorn of the Library's Latin 
American, Portuguese and Spanish .Division, review of 
tfie sizeable number of books annotated in the Manual -^ 
and more not included — would have been impossible. 



Ilrst Julia Fotrov, Chl^f of thu jj^sn^rch ' ' 
^rrooram oC the' I nte^r national ; studies 'a ranch, 
office :of ilducationi and Prdjcet Officer far this 
5:tuUy has^ qi;aciousiy provided sympcjthet ir attention 
and valuable suggostioiis about th(^ vorK find ro- • 
laled administrative procedures • during my vi'sitn 
f o lio,r of f ice a ' , ' 

rinally, my than)fr> go to lUchard and Cheryl 
'c'.um.i'^r.son, who have labqrod hard and Tong in =^ 
ptepatinq typed copies of tl>e varioxin drafts of 
th-> Manual and the f inal product^ have carried 
out helpful rosearch on factual data, and have 
c6!i^ibutcd/to the improvemont^xxf my notions-^'of . 
stylOt Their 'assistance ha^ been invaluable;, 
any- mistaken that roinain are mine, - - 



iidward A, Jamison 
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■INTRpDUCTION TO LATIN AMERICA 
MANUAL FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSE 



TOPIC ONE • 
THE LAND AND THfe PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 



The diverse 'aspects the physical Setting of ^ 
Latin America have always been of, intense interest ^ • 
to those who visited and studied the area, and the 
literature 'of both scientific investigation and 
ticavel isy enormous. The wide range of subject 
matter deemed relevant €o.the study of .their field 
by geographers who emphasize- a "cultural" approach 
has at timfes made it difficult to find b^^ef, well- 
wr-itten' accounts dealing primarily? with /the physical 
setting of Lati'n America, / Nevertheless, there are ^ 
a number of concise/ but comprehepsiye selections 
that provide impressive general ^descriptions of 
thel are^'^s' mountains, river bagins,. vast plains, 
deserts/; tropiqal forests", vegetation and profound 
climatjfc- variations.,. Such ^readings are listed 
.below,jjf in* an approximate order of their usefulness 
in an //introductory course. - • . ^ 



BASIC READING 



Rob^ison, liarry, Latin^ -America, a Geographical 
SvLmey (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1967),, 
Ch3pter\^l, "The Physical Background"', pp. 1-42. 



An cxcollent, concise statement of t-hc physicar 
and f^nvironmental se^tting of Latin America by 
the. head of thb Department af Geography and 
\ environmental Studios, OnsCier Coiloge of 
l-jducation^ -linglandlr The selection provides a 
skillful combination of both, land an<3 'j . 
.physical onvironmcntal olomehtsyin simple/ 
straightforward. language understandable to the 
student approaching Latin America for the 



first timo* The edition ci'ted hero was 
published in the U.S^A. and is ossenti^lly 
:the simo as the tbi^rd edition of - thQ same 
author's Latin Amerlctic » published irv. 1970 
in London by Macdonald and livahs, Ltdi 



Schurz, William Lytle, This >Nev World, the 
Civilization of Latin America <Nev York» E>P. 
Dutton & Co • ; 1954 ) , Chapter T , "The Environment", 
pp. 3-35. - ^ ^ ' ' . , 



William Lytle Schur? was one ^of this country's 
most ardent and effective interpreters of 
Latin America to North Americans.' Although 
the volume c^. ted •appeared over twenty* years 
ano, mucU^f it <||*nains eminently usablR'ifor 
the^ introductory^ourse. It^is the worlc of 
an outstanding scholar who clearly loved 
Latin America and, was keenly sensitive to 
the int oractiotis of «the environmental elements 
and the peqple. lispecially noteworthy, fQr ^ 
example, are Schurz"*s .comments on the relevance 
of tiie geographic surroundings of the homelands 
of the Iberian conquerors to those. of the .lands 
they encountered in the >Nev World and his 
descriptions of the material and psychological 
consoquence^s of unpredictable events^ such as 
eajrthquakcs and l^urricane^ , - in many-pax^ts- of 
Latin America i 




Cole, J. P. Latin America,' An ISconomic and Social 
Geography Ofashington, Butt^rwortha, 1965), ~ 
Chapter 3, ♦•Physical lBac:k^pund and l^esources'*, 
pp. 27-60. < " • - . 



The book by Cole, a Nottingham University 
geographer, includes a wealth of factual data^ 
and interpret;ive material not only on Latin 
America as*^ a whole, but specific ireginns 
and countries. The section cited here ^ 
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Vocomiuondod be^us^:'' xL sununnrizos rnn.^t * 
helpfu4riy--the"^rsi^ on land s.tri4cture, 

c] imatc , soils , vt^qotation; muforals, ! altitude, 
wiiter supply and other data- on thr* ph|ysical ' 
environment. The book contains 'rnnny eycellcnt 
statistical tables an^ a number of iriterestinq 
and unusual riJ lustrations ^rawn by the author's 
father* 



Shanahnn, b^.W., South Amerrca, An l^conomic and 
Heqional Geography With" An tUr^torical Cluiptor 
(New York, ' i:. F. Duttori a>od Co/ Inc., 1963), 
Chapter 1, "The ^Physical Framework oT the^ 
Oontinenf, ,and Chapter 2,- "Ge^neral Clinuiti.c 
Conditions**,' pp., 1-35 • . - , * 



Althouqh dofnewhat technical,^ the two chapters 
cited of for .a* concise, yoh romprehonsive 
siHiimary of the os.sentia] phy.sl-cal ^factors, 
in the L^atin American sc^ttinq. 



Dor St, vJear\, ' South America and Contral Ainonca, a 
Natural Fli story (New York, Random Housr?/ riajUK^'d . 
and rrjfnted by Chanticleer -Pn^ns, 19(>7), ^'orewOrd 
ind mtroduct ipn, .'*The Most! Diverse Continent*', ^ 
pp. T)-10p 



While the -introductory comments in^the Dorst * 
volume are quit^- brief, they sumfharizo wcLl 
the essential physical attributes of. Latin 
\ America and provide ^an^ outstanding j r.troductix^n 
' to a volume* of maqnificont pictures, map.*^ 
and tfyt. dc^voted to demonjft rating the r<2n}arkable 
contrasts that are to be fcound in btie area. 
•I'he f'endinq also pr(>sent5^> a' te.mptidq invitation 
to furlhr^r pursuit of thf» author Vs more "d(?tall(Hl 
and bri,lliantl.y illustrated descriptions of 
t]ip priYiripal regioni; of \Soui.h at)d ,i;nnl ral \ . 
Wnteri(M.» Jlorsfi' Is head of the Department of 
^[^Hnmals and Birds in ,the ;>luseum National • . 



d'^Higtoire *Naturelle ii> Paris. TJl^e translation 
is by Mrs. H^rma Briffault and ''Misfe Susan 
Graf f man. 



James, Preston , Latin America ' (New York, 
pdfyssey PresS/ Fbiirth Edition, 1969)/ Chapter 1, 
"General ];^troduction" , pp. 3-^9. 



A quite ^genqr^l, sdmewhat philosophical 
introduction to Latin Amer^ican geography in 
its broa^der sense is presented by perhaps 
the best known North American goegrapher 
of the area. It is taken froin whatsis also 
probably the most frequently used textbook^^ 
on the-'Subject. Under "Principal Character- 
istics"^ (pp. 23-43) James includes comments 
on the population i racial and cultural 
diversity, political and economic history, 
as well as upon the physical and basic 
environmental aspeqts. Although -adequate, 
the selection is not' 'as likely to attract ' 
the interest of the introductory 'student as. 
some .of the others included in this list.* 



Wolf^ Eric R. ,^ Sons '6f the Shaking Earth- (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, Phoenix* Books Edition, 
19*62), Chapter ^I, "The Face of the Land"v PP- 1-^. 



'In thi^ delij^htf-ul book- the author concerns ' 
hims^J^f "primarily with Mexico and Central 
America. NevaxtheLes s , _ the, indic'ated chap ter 
is cited because i€s description , of the 
varied physi9al conf iguratioa of the land is 
typical of so muph of the Latin American 
landscape and- because it is well written and 
vividly presented. It could usefully be' 
combined with other selections in the list. 
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Blakemore, Harold and Smith, Clifford T., Latin • 
America, Geographical Perspectives' (London, ■ 
Methu^n and 60, Ltd, 1971, distributed in the U.S. A: 
by Barnes and Noble) , Introductory and Concluding ^ 
Chapters, pp. 1-17 and 567-579. ^ 



* ■ * 

TWO excerpts from a recent, thoughtfully 
'presented work by two British Latm Americanists, 
' provide insights of value in the process of . 
summaorizirig the subject. Special note should - 
be taken of the section entitled "'Unit;y and 
Diversity in Latin America", which includes 
the kind of interpretative comment especially 
useful to the introductory student. 

Webb,- Kemptoti E., Geography o f Latin America, A 
Regional Anal'ysis (Engle,w6od Cliffs, Prentice- 
'h?11 Inc.-V iyV2), Chapter 1, "Introduction , 
pp. 1-15 and Chapter 2, "The Physical Setting , 
pp. 31-44. . - . " ■ 

" This 'recent publication by an. emineat 

geographer is of interest bedause of the 
Ser^n- which the authpr endeavors to 

. • weave together the "threads" of an historical- 
gfeographic approach, linking the "two^^ . 
- continua of time and space", so that ... 

we can view the specific segme^it of the • ^ 

earth's Latin American .'crust as one vast 

landscape " The results sh9uld be 

infcexesting^ to students who wish to pursue 
the subject further.^ ^Particular emphasis . >. - 
is given to the climate, Vegetation, soils 
and other factors af fecting ^the environment. 

•Blakemore, Harold, Latin America (London, 'pxford 
Univefsity Press, 1966-reprinted m 1968. I97X),^ 
and 1973), ..Chapter I, "The Country and the People , 
pp. 5—21. V ^. \ ' . ^* 



Prof, Blakemore is a British Latin Americanist, 
, who, ^ among, other things/ has taken part in 
* a British, Broadcasting Company series of 
lactuifes on Latin America / *the ' contributions ^ 
to which were published in a bQok he edijbed/ 
This selection,, from his own^book, and'tliat ^ 
cited above on whifch he -collaborated with 
Clifford T. Smith offer better summaries of 
the geography of Latin America/ more \useful in 
an introductory course, than the presentation 
made; on BBC, which can be found in Blakfefnpre,- 
' Harold (Ed,. ) , Latin America, Essays iii ^ 
Continuity and" Change , Chapter 1, "The 
•Geographic Background", by David Fox, pp. 9-39 • 



Schurz, William Lytle, Latin America, A Descriptive' 
Survey (New York, E.P. Dutton, Inc,, 1963), Part • 
1, "The Land", pp. 3-22. ' 



The. reading indicated here is briefer and^ more 
prosaic than that by the same author in This 
New WQrld , cited above, being largely re- 
stricted to a fac^ial description of the 
physical features the are&t However, it, 
still Nproyides one, of the better general 
introductions to the subject. ^ ^ 



Pohlvl Irmgard; Zepp^ Josef ;_ and Webb, KeruBton- E. , 
Latin America; a Geographical Commentary (N^w York, 
E.P. Dutton and Company ^1967) , Part 1, " S.outh 
America, Introduction",^ pp. 3— 28-'and* Part II. 
"Middle America, Introduction", pp. 20T-222* 



As 'indicated; the selections aire general, 
introductory material to* more detailed 
di-scussions of the two principalX geographic 
regions. Nevertheless, the cor|teiit is 
coii^rehensive, including. ^bmi|enta^y .ori the. 
hlstorical background* The '^ork is edited 
by. a well known Nortlj American- geographer 



whono t-oU.iboratorM, .ir(> Gorman,.' Its .sl-.itod ' 
p.urpo*?'^ i to prov'i'cU^ a qc^nordl inhroclurhion 
to L.I » In Amoricd "...from a o<^<^Cl'*:<:iphor • s 
point of view", aiKl Hlf* Sf»cti<ons cited • 
aoromplish this offecHivoIy. 



1 1, imph K Li^r"^ - '^"^ ^ - • Thf ivvolutioti oF Modprn 

L-itiii AmiM-ic.\ (N<?w~YorK, Cooper iiqu-iro Publishors, 

T)7"l) , Chaptor One, "Tho Setting <and tlie Poo.pl^"-, 
pp. 1-2'). . . ' " ' '- ' 



As an introdu'ction tcf ono f)f' the best .general 
accounts- of the Latin American historical 
bacKqround,' Humphreys offers an interesting;. ' 
well -written "bird's eye view" of the 
physical .^nd human setting. The selortion 
.would be^ useful, bub; it should. I90 combined 
'with ,<5ioro .detailed, treatihent, .as in one of 
the selections identified above. 



SUPRLliMKNTAUY .KliAinN' 5 



Adtlilionol reading mnt(>rla.ls that might -be 
used to i^bet the interests of. students in th(? • 
Latin Amcr4c>in lafid-iind- eiivir oilmen tVre_manyi , ' _; 

-varying from tale's of physical advenls^are in 
remote ..-ind diffjlcult terrain, to travf^Lers; 

•accounts, or specialized s^renfelTic tnvb^tiga Lions 
One soiirce of particular (interest is the book' 

'edited by Frank .McShane entitled Impre.'ss Ions .oY; . , 
Latin America, Five Centuries ' of . T-ravgl and 
Adventure by blnqljsh and 'North Atntirican Writers 
(New YorJc, William Morrow S. Co,,, 1963), whivch 
includ(^s, neloctions from- the writings oE> such 
observclnjt -Hithors as Thopws Gage, Thor^a.s Holvllle 

• .uid W.H. liu^ason. •' 

' ^ ' . > 

-Also highly recomim'n^cd in the vsearch for 
suppl'ement.iry reading is 'the booK compiled by-.., ' 
the -woll-knpwn Colombian, <> German Arcinio.gair.,' , 
entitled Th e Green Continent. A Comprehensive •, . 



1 ' ■ 

ViGw Of Latin America by lbs Loadlaq Wrltors 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944) • Arrinie^as* 
« "Introditctioii: Our Little Dig World" (pp. /xiv- 
X5cii) is a. masterpiece of generalization, oh 
Latin American diversity and the. impacL of 
qeoqraphy; It is fcllowed (Part I, ••Lands'capo 
and Man", pp. "0^157*) by ten se4ections from ten 
di.f.ferent authors each of whom has described one 
'or another of the gcographi^l reqions or 
ph^uomeria of Latin America. Thesp nrp prefaced 
by Arciniftqas* ^own penetratihq comments which 
contribute to fascinating reading^that should 
create lasting impressions^. * * 

The Cloud Forest, A Chronicle of the 
oouth American Wilderness (London, Andre Ueutsch, 
1962), by Peter Matthiessen, is but one of 

.hundreds of accounts by travellers and adventurers 
who have writt(-">n vivid descriptions of the 
impressions made upgn them by one or another 

''of the striking gfeographical phenomena of Latin 
' America. However, a person/ reading Matthiessen 's 
account of impressions upori'entering the Amavwn 
basin (pp. 3 2-3 7),, the Atapma desert (pp. 62-63); 
the Peruvian and Bolivian Jiltiplano (pp. RO-82), 

.Patragonia and Tiorra del^ Ruego\(pp, 82-85) can 

' only leave the book wit^ a feeling of having 
•nxperi,enced almost direptly the diversities of 
Xnryd and environment thjat/ characterize Latin 
America. / 

One of th^ more recent ^of tl;ie*many works^ 
devoted to ^he vjjKt-Ain^i-zpn- basin ^is- irhat b^ 
FCarneaux entitled The Amkzon, the. Story of a^ 
- Great River (New York,; li.P. Dutton &^Co., 1969] 
this brings up to date ijetrent geographical 
knowledge" of that a^rea.' In Chapteri,, "The 
Fresh\^ter Sea", for example, the statistical ^ 
•data* that maj<s th6. Amazon ^e ,of the world's 
most commanding geographical wonders are 
• presented effectively and well. 

From the* tini^^^ Barren von- Humbofdt*^> 
Politicdl Kssay on i:he Kittgdom of New Spain , 
countless books cdnvd^ing facts .and, mipressions 
about sp^cifdc regions of Latin America have 
^ appeared, spme that, have been examined and- 
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dporaod .poLontially useful for supplpmon.tary 
purposofi aro: % - ' 

Bowman," Isaiah-, Dosorb Trailn of Atacama 

(Now York, American Goog^rapVucn I Society, 
• 1^2^, (NOW Yorkl AMS Pross, 1971). 

Carr, Arcyiie"; High Jung lbs and Low (UUivpr- 
sity of Florida Press, 1953). ' .■ • 

Cutriqht, Paul Russell, The Groat Naturalists ' * 

*i;xp]ore South ?Vfnerica (Nov York, MacmLlldn, 
. lOGO). '\ "~ ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ ' 

Levi -Strauss, Claude^ Tristos Tropigues 
• • . (Paris, LibrcPirie Plon. , '1955) . . - 

Princp, Wi Hard, The Amgy.ing Amnion (New 
York, The John Day Company, 1952)". y 

3t, C] air, -David, The Mighty^ Mlghhy. An^a^on 
(l\!(»w York, Funk & Wacjnalls, 1908), T -^^ 

Tomlinson, 11. M., Thr Sea and Jungle (Nev^ ^ 
York, 'E.P. . Dutton P. Company, 1920J . \ ' » 

Vpllinh.o,' Moyses, Dp?«dc± Lsbuth: Its^ C</n)iTuesi- . 
and Settlement (New York, Knopf, ^9081, 
Tr. .by Linton Lomas liarrott and Marie \ 
McDavid Barrett. \ 



Von* Ilagen, V.W., South America CdUod Then\ 
(Now York, Duoll, Sloan & Pearcn, 19?55)> • 



AnAcierial approach to tltp,. geographical features 
vof tlio atoa yas undertaken by John Rich, wiio 
/ pKoaucod* i'h 1942 a voiunio entltaed The Face of 
iSou^ America (bQogttxph^.cal Sor.fr>ty Press, 1942) • 
'Mj^ny of RLcli's .d6,3fcriptrons e\)^oke nostalqia for ^ 
the day^ w.h(?n Fiigh flyinej. f ast tiioving jotu had 
not taken a\iay most' of the' 6?:citomdnt obseirving 
the wonde-rS' of the. Latin/'/merica^ 
• from the air* ^ • J\ ' ^'^ 



^^pnco pronantod with aii a^propriat(> scaled ion', 
for basic VoacfiruT., ihtroducUpry^ studonLft might 

*#€jlso bp onrouVtiged to.probo CurLlv^r tho ^^hyskrnl 
J0ei'tu.re<5 of l,ci'tin,*Americ?a' i.n Honio of*tlH^ numexous 

^publications of professional cjciographic:a I . 
associations, in tWe poriodicalt^ and publications- . 

-Hif;supd by tho National cjf^oqraphic SocioCy, Lho 
Ainc>rican Gcocjraphic^al Society, thi^ Rdyal Geographic 
Society and others, * Of parti <:ul^ar yalun aro tho 

^ voluiiu^G In tho LifG*V>?orld Library- series — Mexico ^ 

* by Willicun^W, Johnson, Cpntror] Antori^ca , by Harold » 
Lavim?, Urazil , by Klix.dbojih'' Uishop, Colombia , ' * , . 
by G.ary Hijaiioin, Hiver' Plato ^ by J, Flalcro Ferguson, 
and ThO' "Ufjst Indios ,* b,y Carter Harman. An hour f 
or I'VfO spiMit simply browsing' among art j cl^VJ. and 
illustrations selected vith rare from' sucii 
publictStuons slioulc^i help to dovolcfp an appreciation 
o^f the spnctat'ular diversity of the physit?al 
environment of Latin America, and at. least a' 
bc.»ginninq of. an uoderstanding. of the const^,queuces 
on 1 he 1 iv(v; ''of Lts people of th^ area*s geographical 
ph(MjV)mena , ^ • • ♦ 




Tho ••ro-disc'avOry of tho America that c^'xintt^pl 
l^cforr* tho 'Jpn.nishJ and Pbrtuguor^c arrivod boqon 
pnly a •littjc? qvcrj a coniiutj^ ago but it has had ' 
.1 profound pffoct Ijpan our WnowlPdqo ar\d bndrrr*- 
•;tandinq of Lotin Amorica, un a. numb^^r ^dC places* 
^^';p^ci.^ny Moxiccp and^Ceru, .,it has^b^romo a factor 
of mdjbr signi'fdcancc in tho Womptohonsion ,of J.ati n 
Amoricanr; by thomsolvos ; it is an important coioponout 
of ihr^ c^lt.uralt and.-ovnn p6l| tical/ onvironmcnt $ 
xxf...Uu\ tri^un tries In A^'hich ancilont civilizations 
prWr^ thrijrod. -Any of fort to -brcomo iuforniod 
about Latin America which undorostimol.es on 
overlooks tho pro-Cpiumbian pant would los(> - . 
most of its meaning^ - ' ^ V - 

' '\ \- -, ' ■ 

Tho woridormonb w^ith whirb "^Och advonturous 
men as Alpxondor von Humboldt, iJtoHtt \jp Stophons ^ 
and Hiram Bingham looked -for thOLfirsL timo upon, 
tlie remains of. gr^at /Indian civilizations h^js 
inspired what at' times seems an aValcrnrhe 7)f 
intense /iny diverse^ sciontifl'c inWstigaLiort. 
H^ndr.ods of archeolbgiats*, anthropoloqiiits wci 
hi^torians^ have contrj;but:ecl/to wiaoTrtrrq'irhn/T 
horizons about pre-C9l)|Uml5lan Amori^a, In^^tl^i^^^ > 
vanguard was William Hic^ling'P.fon^o'tt whcl" % 
laboriou*^ily complied fhjm ^th*;^ Stmnish'' rerfir/d*:^^^ 
t^ithout benefit of actually ^visitrjirj tho plac(\'; . 
bo described^ his just^liyi|rpnowne<^,»hintor'ios of 
tihe conquests of Moxicq k^d *^oru^ ; ■ * 

InrVoiisingly accuriRo' and comp?ohunj;ivp^ 
kmmlodqo of the pre-CojUjmbia,n period .>^as i*Ks(iltc»d . 
from improved methods o|*Hr(vsc:arrhr ah,i\^t'^l..l as' 
from the numbers of ihyfisti^ator^s and *^ 
intensity of their, in t^^SQst. Now- motHods for" 
**dotr?rmininq' wrth qroat^^i; accuracy t1w ago of * 
objects uncovered have*|strenqthohe^ the ec^rtainty 



of 'the ronclusiotjis ond puHhod back thousands, of 
ycar.s the d.il;os of mah*s oppoaranco in Uw 'Miew . 
Korld", • Governments and private foundations 
Viavo' iGarncd the importance of preserving and » 
exploiting the sites 'wortTiy of investigation* 
Sizeable private* and public funds have bern^ 
devoted to' the' support of the^ archeCloqi:c:al and 
anbhrJpo>ogicral activities* This has resulted 
riot qnly in determination to. preserve the sites 
and art ifact's discwerecl but to make * them more 
accessible to the piiblic, either on, the.spot or 
in mu:5eum5^^ such as "the maqnifltx>nt f^'atiopal 
Museum of Ant^iropoJipgy ir\ Mexiro* Im^^roved 
methods of printing ""^nd i^liA^ft ration have 
stimulated productioi> 6f k lar^e number of' 
volumes devoted to^ m^a;king \m015e vivid the oinriy 
American civilizatiot^jSi and gbod slider?/ ffjms 
an<? othor. audio-visua^l^ matiElrials arg^* available' 
in increasing numbers,* 

Althougl) generalized readirfgr. appl icable, to 
both ^^iddi<^ America and South ^Ame^ica are to be 
found, the tendency pf^^wr iter.4;1iai? been to focus 
on either Middle Anjerica, whete\M?iya and^ Aztec 
prevailed, or, on. Sotith, America, wht^re the Incar; 
became .ciominant. .There, wer^, of course, "signif-<' 
icartt differences among the csivifXisrations thrft' 
arose in the two geographic reqlpns before ,the ^ 
arrival of the Iberians, cliffe.rphces 'which some 
• of tlie suggested readings describe. Nevertlielesn 
whether- simi-lax: or differeht in detail^ the ^ 
actsompiishmonts of the natiVe poopXc^s in the 
pr^GolumtH^n centuries havb^ i nflaiancc^, andl.^^ 
-continue to inCJ^ierice, today's Latin America/, 
in many significant ways^ ^ ^ 



V B/VSIC REAOINI 




nuffhneai, G.n*?i^. , The Firf>t /tmej-icau><^V The rre- 
Columbia'n CjviJ JTzation?^ (Nb^ York, McvJ^c^w-llill 
Book Company, 1968^ ,ai}d tension, •'Tlvimps and. ^ 
Hud^onr Ltd.', 19G0)1 / I . \ • 



IJushtioll hcjs- pjtroducod roinarkablo work of 
Rimbhpsis % this 135 paqe book, which is ^ 
in thp "Library of Hu» Early civilizations" 
HprieB edl'tod-W Stuart \*itjott. Tho voiumo 
« includes , beautiful. 2fnd Well-solectod 
illustrations. After a briof introduction, 
and a concise summary of what is Icnown of. ' 
"Karty'Man Before 5000 BC" and about early 
aqricuitural cultivatibn in "The Rise of the 
' FarmprT**, • the aOthor convoys the basic 

elomonts of Maya, Aztec ahd Inc.i ciyll izations 
from the viewpovn-t of one fully familiar 
with up-to-date research. The book ir, 
oThinantii' suitable for the Introductory 
sjtdat^nt, and coQld be tissigned in its 
entirety*. . 

■ , . . 

«* . . , ■ • 

Qastedo, leopoldo, A Hii=;tory of Latin American 
/^t and.ArchitoCtuce' From Pro-ColumbLln Times ' 
to the Pro«;ent (New, York, Frederick A.-Praeger, 
l!nr. , I ^f>*> ; transla ted and edited by Phyllis 
PreOman)-, iln traduction and Part I, "In the 
r«eqinning"t:pp/ ll-On. , " " 



1 dastedo's volume is a rtMatively brJ^, 
•illustrated history ofi*the art of iflVn^ . 

■ America. In the suggpl^tcd pages he*^ 
\ cowrs* a less comprehensive time-span 

than Bushncll, but the seloctioh pT illus- 
. ^ .trat-od items is exqpllont and the volume- 
^ ^ und«*irscores Castcdo's viewpoint that "i..it 
-is in tho arts that Latin America \s essence 
. is .to be found". Tl&i^ beginning ^student 
r * will not learn ^s mtyph as might bo advisable 
about" aspects of the pre-Columbian pi^riod 
havjiiq to do with the way people lived, 
'/.but ho will have seen good illustrative 
Vnjatopi.n nftd have read an* expert's, comments 
* about 'iome iof the best example?: of'^ its 
arfe^islic expression. IJocausQ castedo's 
te;cWjl comments are cliCarly idtMibiflcd 
withVhe illustration toeing. discuj:t:ed 
in <mw> case* the ^reader has the advantage 
of being certain that tHe objed". and the 
text go \togethijr • 



Katz, Friederich, The Ancient American Civil- 
izations (London, Geor.ge Weidenfeld and Nicolson,^ 
Ltd., Prii[ited in Great Brftain by the Trinity 
Press,- 1972) , Chapter 1, "Ancient America", ' 
pp., 1-8, Chapter 2, "The Origins of the .Native 
Population of America and of the American Cultures' 
pp. 9-18, Chapter 5, ^"The Advanced Civilizations 
of America^ , pp. 3*2-75. \^ 

Katz' work i*s an outstanding example' of 
the ability to synthesize and present 
clearly comments on the conclusions of the. 
scholars, including results of new research, 
differing viewpoints, and the like*. -While 
alX the sections mentioned would be useful, 
C6apter 5 on the "Advanced Civilizations" 
/provides a particularly good overview*. 
7he book as a whole is a valuable ^contri- 
* ' 'bution to our uaderstanding of the period, 
but is probably too "long for ass|^nment 
in a general pourse. 

Kelemen, Pal, Medieval American Art, Master - 
pieces of the New World Before Columbus (New 
York, Dover Pubiications , Inc., Third Revised 
Edition, 1969), Chapter II, "Historical^ Approach"^ 
pp. 9-24, and Chapter XII "Evolution or In- 
fluence", pp. :370-386. 



\ 



V .The Kelemen volumes are, as Indicated, 
\ primarily studies in art ^history which are 
\ handsomely ill\istrated> As suchV they pro- 
^vide e:?cellent supplementary material. 
^JPhe textual, comme'nts cited, however, contain 
interesting evaluations of th^^^'di-stinctive 
qharacteristics and accomplishments of 
t^a people who lived in the five regions 
; into which Kelemen divides pre-Columbian 
.America. In "Evolution or Influence" the 
'author probes the question of origins' of 
thb ^civilizations, especially possible 
lii^ks with ^sia. Interestin'g and .useful. 



V 



Kelemen, Pal, Art of the Americans , Ancient, and 
Hispanic (New York/ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1969), "The Ancient Epoch, A World Apakrt", pp. 1-5. 



/ 



A very general introdudtjy|fl^ is useful 

to the beginner primarilTybecause of 
Kelemen's clear, description of the Carbon 
14 method and othex advances that have 
been made in determining dates of archeo- 
logical discoveries. Otherwise, the volume 
is valuable essentially for supplementary 
purposes. 



Henriquez Urena, Pedro, A\Conci'se History of 
Latin ^American Culture (NeV York, ^Frederick A, 
Praeger, 1966) , translated ai^ 'with a supple- 
mentary -chapter by Gilbert Cha^e,,- Chapter 1, 
"The Indigenous Cultures" ^ pp; 7-18. . ' 



\ ' As 'indicated in his preface, Gilbert <Jhase 

^electe^ and translated thi^ smalJL volume by^ 
" an illustrious Latin American literary 

* . figure for use in a coujrse on "The Cultural 

' 'Heritage of Latin, Amerig^a" , as .a concise 
surWy of the historical development of 
Hispanic American, qulture from a humanistic 
* \ ^ point of view. (p. v) The chapt,er, oh 

o< '\ the pre-Coltimbian/period cited!'. aUgve provides 
\ that, kind' of broad background, with oneanin^— 
. ^ . ful generalizations about the accompli'phmentS 

1 , * ' \ and contributiorts of the early civilizations. 

"\ 1 i -Altji^gh quite brief, £!ie' selection might 
,'^•{1 .well be included with other. materials f6r 
^-.'^ f . ^reading oii tfi[^S^*topic . ' ' - A 

* , J ^ Hearing/ Hubert, A Hi'story of Latin America, Fyom 

" \. J ' the Beginnings > to the 'Present (New YQitrk, Alfred A/- 
•Knopfs Third Edition,^ revised, ]*972^/- Chapter 2, 
*^The Indian' BackC[round% pp. 24-63. 

V 
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> 



/ ■ • 

/ - ' • 

Tn o''l^«'''''ll^ llorriiKj'.s 'wcvll-kMown tny.tbooK ' 
on I.nUin Anu^ricran iiiTtoiy J.v. a vcr j hablo 
gpldrmino of > dohrj i li^d i^formntion. In' 
tho s7?TTTrt4 on. cited ^iibovo tht; authc/r Ims 
provided ,\ pn,rticularly g.oad oxamalo Qf 
rondonsat-.ion of Q mai",!; of rMovant 'mntcrinl. 
Full FoolnohG fxplannti onn aro alr:o provided 
fdir r.x.implo, on stibjt-!Ct.s sucli 'nr. "Wlio As nn 
Indian?" or how tho d.iUo of mnn's arrival 
in th«' Ivmisphorp t:<j Iculatod. Tho 
nplf-ri ion is ono of tho host avo liable? for 
up>(? in t>n introductory course. 



C row . John A . , Thp Epic ofvLahin America ^ ( Now H 
York,* DdubLoday and Company, Inc., 1971), 
rhaptors ^-3^ I'The Mayas: nrooKs of tho Now 
WoKld-; "Tho Incas:- Childron of tho Sun" and 
"Tho Tol toc:-A7.toc Culture", pp-. I-:03." 



Thi'- sf'lochion has mont of tho advantacjoi: 
montlonod abovo with rofcrotico' lo tHo . 
Ilorrinri volume,, olthoucjh it is somewhat 
longr^r' and* more dctai'lea. IV is well 
writtonOvind interosti'nrj ; it summarizes 
recent- S?cholarly advance; and it provides 
Ihouij'htrul. and valuable gcMioK'allzati ous 
regarding the moaning- of thf^, prp-Colunjbxan 
period. The^ only disadvantages to this and 
^ho abovo selecV.ion from Herring, are that 
thoy are parts of tct^tbooKs and do r.iot 
have Vhr> vi\ad i^TM?tratin^^^ -fcr 
bounfcdCull'y available for^this topic in 
other Volumes. * , • 



Leonard, Jonathan Norton ^'. Ancient America (New ^ 
York, Tlnio-l.ire Hooks, r.rf^at Ago^; of Ma'n Serior^,* 
1 nr,7 ) , 101 pp . , wi/th i. 1 lu.'^^ ra l; ionn , . in.i ps , ' 
biblitpgrriphy, chronology and index. 




,/i(Vny lack (ff! ill.ustratJve malorial .in Horring 
OM^ cf-ow, doscribod a%ov(?, more than 
cornponsatod 'in th j 53 vpLuim^, which has 
oxcollont color 11 l.Us^.rahions and othor ^ 
devices to supiplemont the; loxi. Writton 
for* the general, reader rather* than thf^ 
scholar, the qommpntary appears to* bo 

' accurato and informative— it does not 
^••wrj.to down" to a^ popular audience. The 
fir^Jt chapter,, "The liarliost Amor'iearis", 
(pp.*0-18)| summarizes pre-historic bo- 
qihnjngs and early trends toward cultural 
cinwth. Th<^ aub^hor's comments on, the 
cultivation of corn nnd other foods ixro , 

• 'cspocial.ly interesting* l.a to r^ chapters • 
deal with the .various regional nnann festations 
of early civilization. 



Mbn, Victor, The Latin Americans (New Yorkf^ 
Frederick A. Praeger^ 1909), Chapter 'III, "How 
Did batin America ISmergeT'V pp. 

Mlakohfore, IJarold^ LatJ n America ^(London, * 
Gjiford University Pre5S, 19,73), Chapter 2, 
••The Pasf*^. pp. 22-30. 



•UOrt-.h 'of these volimes compress what they 
have to say about the prerColumbian period 
into very brief scope, and^would be 
^valuable only in providing short outlines^ 
or ETie rerevantr ma t(T^^^ ^ ^ ■ 




HASIC READING— MIDDLE AMERICA 



Th(^ citations that follot^ in this and the 
next secLidh recognize the contributions of , 
authors who havQ /chosen to restrict their . ^ 
writings to one or the other of the* two genera] 
areas of pre-Columbian ddyplopment. 'THpy ' ' 
'Convey, I believe, interpretations or ^ 



evaluations of the period that should help a 
beginning student to undorstartd bettor its 
.siqnxFicanco, 

(ft 

V/6lf, Eric.R., Sons of the ShaKincj ISarth . ' . 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1959). 
Chaptfjrs IV through VI, "The Kiso^of the .Seed 
Planters"/ "Villages and 'Holy To.wn.s", and 
"Coming of the Warriors", pp. 48-129. 



The liveliness of apprgach and Gtyle implicit 
in the title is amply confirmed in this 
work by an outstanding- anthropoloy ist and 
writer on Middle America,. TKi>^. student 
first learning about Latin America deserves' 
to be introduced to at least a . representative 
chapter, siuch as "The Rise of tTie,:Jeed 
Planters", which offers a sprightly account, 
bafipd, upon the solid knowledge Qf careful 
research* The two chapters following that 
mentioned,* entitled "Villages arid- Holy 
Towns^" and "Coming of the Warriors", 
develop the Maya and Aztec storiei In some 
detail, and pethaps should be njworved 
for more advanced study* On the other hand," 
some students may. be attracted to tlje 
entire -book* • " ' . ^ • v < 



Covarrubias, Miguel, Indian Art of Mexico and 
QeriLraJLAmer±ca ^(j^aw^^ - Aif red^A^^ K nop f^^^-^—^ 
1957) , "Introducti^on" and "Middle American, 
pp. 3-.10, , ^ - , 



The .introductory matorial in Covarrubias'. 
,vo.lumgi includes coiiimontary which is; pa r- 
ticuinrly apt, since it comps Urom.ono who 
J.S Jirfei St, writer, student ofliL.s country's 
parti:, ^and a Lhtin Amprican. - Tho ontini .' 
book 1,3' worthy of attontioti if only bocuuso 
of tho author's .'color plates and lino 
drawinqs which illustrate tho text. . 
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,Whavor, 'Muriol Portor, Tho .^AztecSi. Mny^l ancrTheir 
Prodocossorr;^ Archoplogy oC Moiio-Aniori^g (Tnow 

^4 • Chqptor •'Incipient ,Aqricult;nroj Man S(?ttlos 

Down'\ "pprf ,25-33 \qnd , Chapter 10, ••Mos^^ * \ . 

^ ' Civilization ^ipd Archeology", especially p, 296* . ' \ 

,The .author's goal,-' stated in the preface, '.is ' 
* ■ ' to provido^^", • .a single volunje' that will ' . 

cov(»r the* afcheoloqy of* both Central Mexico 
and thi^ Maya are^^", and*rer»pond to, i"n need \ 
For synthesis'^ "a^id an "cittertipt at gefiorali- 
zation". The result- is a sothewhat cU;tailed „ 
account' of tho»sJ:atG of research <with- - 
^' ' ' illuminating vign6tte6, including'', on p4-29G, , 
^ an outstanding sximmary of the attainment^ : 

' of th^ >tiddle American pre-CblumbiaTis.^ 
^ POr tlie student vhb may' be inspired to > ^ 
/ purndo study of the peiriod 'further, • thf\^ 

/ final chapter of this book .dbscribes ''some ^ • 
\ of the problems^' and reward^ of^ a.rchooilogical *• ' ^ 
research and tiie opportu!\ities it offers 
for interdisciplinary coQpcratib,rj. ■ ,» > 



;rhomp«pii , l';r i c S . , . -The Rise and Fall of the 
M«iya Civilization (Norman, .University of 
Oklahoma Press,-. 1966) , ••Prologue "^j. pp. 3-41. 



ERIC 



A commentary on* Maya achievements by One ] - 

of the outstanding stQdants of the subject^ , 

combined--*vith discussion of ^various specific 

a.^pects of the search for mona information 

ibout the -Maya, civilization: , s^Problems. 

Ppsed^^, ••Language .and Population^^-i ••Physical ^ 

Appnarance'^, ^^Psychological ,,Traj t.s", and 

•Datinci Wa^a History and the* Carbon .14. 

Proces.s^^. Thompson holds that ••...ihe New " ^ 

World culture to sot against those;, of tlie 

old is clearly the* Maya, because^ it alone • 

had floveloped heinxjlyph^ie wrlting^^i and 

that ••i..the great theme* of Maya civilization 

vas tfie passage of time, the wide concept , . 
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of *the mystery of eternity and the narrdwer 
concepts of the divisions of .time. .The 
* rhythm of ' time enchanted the Maya. " 

• * * * 

Thompson^ J. Eric S., Maya History and Religj^on . 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1970). 
Chapter V^II, "hjaya Ci-vilization in Retrospect"* * 
pp. 299-310. ^ • * • v\ 



^ \ The conclusi9ns of a ibng-tefm sch6iar of 
' ""the Maya civilization^ are presentej^ in ^ 
. the "Synopsis of Maya History". , Although 
» the artistic and architectural accomplish- 
ments of the Maya 'might be given greater 
emphasis^ t;he selection includes inter^ting- 
and weil-^founded'^ observations on .their^ * 
gehefal accomplishfneoits. , ^ 

' • • \ . 

Keen, Benjcfmin, The Aztec Image %in Western Thought 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers -University Press, 1971), 
Chapter One, . "The People , of the Sun", pp. 3-29. 



The chapter cited presents a very good, 
nbn-tephnical .summary^of the development 
of Aztec life and tjiought,' which, as the 
author suggests, wQU^d he very jiseful to 
^l?bifient .the non- specialist" . Subsequent 
chapter s-arte^ highly speoialized — 



• pee, ^Michael D. , ^ America's' First 'Civilization 
,(New York, ^American Heritage; distribution by' 
, Van No strand, Princeton, N.J., 1968). - ^ ^ 



The volxam^ by Qoe is rather narrowly 
specialised, .since it concerns . itself 
pr!l^mariiy with the Olmec emergence. 



y 



er|c ' ]>K . 
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A ••Summiri'i up" ch.jpl or^ "Arhi ovement: /nnd 
Legacy of* the 0]mec?>"r would bo oT special • 
intorosl; if the cxCc^Ilmt .and roadily 
obtaiunMo fi^m f^ntitlod "lixravotions 
ta VontaV is shown; Tho introductory chapter, 
••Disrovnry thn Moso Amnrican Past" is' 
.also wolJ adapted to tho gonoral roader. 



HAiilC UliApiNC—SOUTH AMl-HICA 



Lannanq, iJdward 'P..,^ Peru Before the In(*as > 
(bnglcwood Cl^if f§, Now Jersoy, Prontice-llall, 
Inc., ,1907), Chapter XII,. rTh» Nature of 
•Peruvian Civilization", pp. 173-20C1. 



• ^ The chapter cited presents an unusually 

usefiil and readable syfithosiM of murh 
.information, analy/.ifig. the evolvement< oTf 
\ tho Incd civilizat'jon in terms of trhe ^ . * 

various elements— ;f6od supplyV ^derrfograpjiy, 
A ^'t^rade, communic^ion,- etc.—rthat went irfto 
' the process of oi^anizinq'' the people into 
\ . a "large, 'Complicatc^d 'Society with a ■ 

qoverhmo.nt. . .which controlled ,thb destinies ^ 
of a laf'qe ^ population. " ' . * . 



BushnoJ Iv G* n. 55 rr Peru {New Yorlc, Frcdericlt Ai' 
Praeger, 1963, *Ancient People; ar)d Places Series), 
chapter 1^ pp, 13-31. ' ' . " • ' * 

/ 

The entire 147 page book. constitutes an 
exrelJent; summary of the South American 
pre:-c6lumbian period, but the general 
treatment of the. first chapter would be 
particularly valuable in an introductory 
course because Qf the clarity with which 
it esUablisjhes Peru's place in ancient 
America,/ * # 
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HnqX, Lieftelottc^ and Thco, Tw ighlighi. of Anclt^nb . 
Poru, the Glory and DccIItk; of Lho Inca j!:mpire . 
.(Now York, McHlraw-nnr Uoolc Co., 19b9)v 21b pagtfs. 



The book pre5?ents a well-illustrated, 
relatively brief description of Inca 
qroat.noss. Of particular intc^rest is the 
chapter describing the Inca IJrtitiiro under 
llutiyna Capac, which givecj q well-rounded 
qliinp.'^o of the Inca way of dointj'^thinqs 
and contributes to a better undorstandinq 
of what the- Spaniard's found in Peru — and 
destroyed. 



Prer»cot t , Will i.am H . , History of the Conquest | 
of Peru, With a Preliminary Viow of the " 
Civj lizat'ion of the Incas (New York, Harper 
Hrolhorr?, l»47), Book I, Chapter V, ^'Concludlnq 
Refloctloni:", pp. 16*0-174. 

\\\ . i . , - ■ 

\- - , 

Studonts first encountcrinq Latin Amorica 
. should bave* at loast a '-'dip" into thi« 
clasGir:, or the .ono on Mexico by the same 
19tlii century^ author. • In the chapter cited, * 
• Pros cot t gnnorglizos. in a way that gives' 
real meaning to the accomplis)iment.'j of 
botli Iiica and Azteci • - 



Dock.stador, FrodericK J'., Indian Art it^South 
AtneriCa (Greenwich, Connecticut, New Yojrk % 
Graphics .'Society Publishers, Inc., 196^), 
Jntroductibn, "The Indian Artist", " 5)1^^-25-31 and 
"Andean Chronology!', pp. 32-13. 



Oockst.idervs volume is handsomely ilJust rated 

and all. of his commentiary is Intetesting. The > 

pages cited are particularly ^useful, howevei?, 

because of the author's examination of the • . ' < 
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differences* between Middle American and 
South American achievements^ .the variations 
within the South' American Region , and the 
impact of the physical^ environment. They . 
also set the st^ge fo;r' a thesis he presents — 
that "*.Vthe Irrca empire Vf 1525 was at a 
more advanced stage of civilization than 
the natioi:i that Pizarro represented.... 
only in the art of writing ^and irf techn^Dlogy 
did iJiey lag." -..(p. 26).=- » 



SUPPLEMENTARY- READING OR VIEWING 



^her'e is a wealth of material which can be 
made available to beginning students who wish 
to prohS" more deeply than the general background 
material cited above permits. Limiting our.. . 
data for the present to ^ published books / the 
categories available begin with a number of 
beautifully illustrated volximes which convey / 
essentially/ the artistic accomplishments of 
the pre-Colximbian period. Students, who spend 
a little time simp;Ly^.browsing through such * 
collections will gain lasting impressions of 

' the remArkat?le accomplishments of ^ the native \ 
Americans'. (The' use of films , slides and other . 
audio-visual materials is discussed separately) . 
The following titles present but a few examples 

'\ of book$/ in addition to- those by Castedo^ 
Kelemen, .Leonard 'and Covarrubias, cited' a^qve^ 

^ wliich Tend themselws toT^uch^l^resentai^^ 

Anton / Ferdinand/ The Art of Ancient Peru ' 
' (New York/ C.i>. • Putnam's Sons-/ 1972} . 
/ . . - 

Vazquez / ^.Pedro Ramirez .(and others) The 
\ National Museum of ^Anthropology— Mexico 

smith/ Bradley/ Mekicpy A History iii Art 

V/ ^196B) . 



(New* York/ Harper and Row^ 
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Aurl<;Ml. Maya York, TUomis Y/crowrll 

'JomP'iij> , V)V)) . ' include-, ivJ-Miy:v l»y 
AUrrtl i;Ldcl(^r ll, ijiud Carlos Sdinayou^ 
ChltVchlTMa. * ' * , ^ J 

UMlropi)! 5 1 'HI MuM?uiii' r>F Arl , n^-r()i;c- c:orb(?!> r 

SculpUuro oC MiUcl3(! Amyricd (Now York, 
. ' ' Wr»w York Grapluci; :jocioty, 1070), Profocv^ 
hy DiuMoy T. Kauby, Jr. , 



A nurnbor of bookrv of rondln'fjs' on ono or > 
tinoLhor dspocL of Latin America include oxcorpts " 
from ta^p writings of liion who first obnorvod^ 
rndi.m civilisations of tl^c I'^Ul and 'H>th 
crnturio^^ ^is well as more roL'f>nt 'autbors^' 
VmcU of. Uk* fnllowinrj has^ boeti rouiid;tb inclticUr 
a munl?rr of .such roadinyis that miqht'wf^l.l be* % 
wi^v^d Vitli profit to prov^lp htickgrdundi - ^ 



KothrhlltJ, John.' Latin AnterJccu Y(v^t(Md>iy and . 
TncUy (TJcw .YoJS^k, llantam nook.s, Tnc,^ in7T)| 
Part ir, "The Ihdian Legacy; pp. 10-59^ 

Douol, Loo, Conquir^hadors Wi'^hont 'jworcTs^ " 
Archeologists in the Amcyricai^, An^ Account 
'wath Oriqinar Narrati vO!:\ ow York, :it, 
^tnrl-m's Press, Inc., 1^07).* • \ \ 

AIT excbpttoiTtally iritowtrti hg^a^^ 
coiloction, 3^itV apt ci1:atioiir; front the 
worKs of such ominont. invj^ntiga tors an . 
, ^llum|)Ol'dL, John L. .iitpphons, lliram 
"^ningham, Thor Hcyerdahl, li. George- ^ 
Squior, Alfonso Cas.q,^^tVnd Oliver La. 

Fargo. . ' v ■ 

^ • ' * 

Latin America- -(Now YorK, A^-f^od A. Knop.f, 
inc., -1970).^ " s 

TliiK includes spvpral intcrcliting. rcadinyr:, 
.cspocially one by-Goorgo •I'q.ster 6u "CuUui'o 
and Cojaquest: the Concept of Cultural 
crystallization", PP. 189-202. . 
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KiLi^v;, UrxKloraLion iUkJ K>:(MViilToti i t\ i:hc: ' 
\mor i(%\n Trnpj cs (i;in.r.iqo,' Uni v^^r^^i [y oF 
rht^fM';jo rrof;s> 196,5.). 

by rn.Ml nrMioo^fjcjicMl (^xplorors'* i nttMulod 
• to 1 1 lurstrctto bow Ihtr n< tit.urJos .ind 
. pafVnrns of daily liCr? Lboy obsorvnd 

' ' ^ ^ of Mu' }:imv of hno-Ilaya.^ ft- provid(\^ 

a inotbod of qctt.ing oxplorors and 
oxpiorod/togotbcr . ^ 



Personal ncc?bunts of first ront-.nct-. witb thtS 
prd-Colurabiin civilizations, r^omo of .wbicb ar^ 
f omid. 1 n books montionod abovo, often «iif.Qi^so 
more interest: than secondary work*^, bowovcti^v<«^-ll 
done th(^ latt-or may bo, \Sucb accounts bt^gan i 
witb tbo coiiquistadoro.'^ and tbo*5o who .ircompar^i od 
. thf^m, but thro^* by moro rocont di.sroviM-or«^ vho 
'\did murb to /;l-imulato further inv(^'?tiqat-.ion 
into tbo Indian^ past aroi 



Sto{!?nf;ns, vTobn Incido^itn- orJj;ravel i n 
Cir^n^tr.il Anrorira, Cbiapv:> and Yucahaq (Npv* 
Yor};," UQVor Publications, ,l^()3) , /rwo, volumes. 

' Illustrated by the remarkabl(>'*d;-awings 
. of Stepl\6n«s companion, Catberw6od, 
1:bo-w voTumas provide an t»rf^itiTig tiilr^ ^ ^ 
/)f discovery of what was then the • ' . . , 
f nogl(^cted past of bhe Middle American 
rc>*gion» ' \ - 

^' • % * ■ ' ; ' ' ^ ' ' ; r 

Tliompson^ J»:dward Herbert^ rooplQ of \be .SorpQht ; 
Iitfr ancf '4dvejriture among t to Ilaya?*; (Iv)(?v. YorKr 
(I. lU ::Ptitnam* q Sons/ 1965.) .'^ ^ • 

Written, and first published many yt»ars ago, 
• ttif> ^iert»oiros \pf the America ri.,Consul in. 
. ^!^^^id^ who; unc/wered muc*h Obichen^ 
'Tl7t> ii.ncl ptih'er ^ites in Yuralati givo""a^ 
fastiinating • account, of his 'oxporioncoH. . 
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BinqVMm," iCirnm, Lo!;t?Cii:y of thQ^Tnrasg l^he 
stp!LT oT Hachu PxCrhti and i.tr>>bui 1 dcyrn (Nf^w . 
York, J)ur>ii, Sioan »rtnd Foorrc^, 19^JU . 



/ 



The. ^iirst-:h<thd account: of the North ; 
. ; Amnf irinn scfiolnr ntnd polit^ical^ figurd< * 
who fit'sl. rodiscoverpd ^Hachu Picchu. 



Fin'i.llVt Tor posfiib.lo ^uppl omonl';f>rv *ur;p t.hocr 
7ir'> i'h') \n)V\^r^ of certain spociiKlist« whicb^^rp , 
listed h(^rp f^orr the reason gi.vpn in vnch casfD: 



PoiTorson, Frederick A,, Ancient Mexico^ An 
Tntroductlon to the rro-HispanTG Cultures . 
(f;pw York, Capricorn BooKrj, 1959) • 

Pnt<>rson deals with the gonpraj. background 

dovelopmt'nt of tftc Indian civilizations 
of Mexico, and othen describes in sotno detail 
r^nuxny of the aspects having to do with fhe 
way the people lived arid t,hought. 'The* 
vdlne ^of this tiQok lies principally in 
the ^introduction it gives to a wide range 
of specialized ^*5ubjocts, suc-h as ••RoliqioiVS 
"Warfare and Warriors'% "Dross, Ornaments" 
and Beautif ication", •Tottery and PoUtors% 
otcl ^ . * 

Uernal, Iqnacio, He:^iqo Before Cort oz; ' Art, 
History, and Legend (Ney YorK, Ublphin Books/ 
Doubloday and Co., 19631, •Trologub^, pp-^^^T 

An extremely lucid account of what Cortcz 
saw when he first looked down upon 'the 
cai^ital city of the Aztecs, 

Foster, 'George* M., Hmpiro * s Chi Idren^ The^ ' 
People of Tzintzuntzan (Westport, ' Connocd cut, 
Greenwood Press, 1973), pp. 6-19. 

A good summary of variouis .icpects of the 
'raraj;can area b.efore the Conquest 4^y one , 
vpf the loading sqHolairs' "'in' the "'field.* 
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Baudiry, Louis, Daily Life Peru.. Under the 
Last £ncas (London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 19^1). . , . 

' Unusually descriptive chapters on "The^ . 
Setting", "Life of thfe Rulers" and Life 
of -the common People" are included xn 
.this book by a noted- French scholar. 

Vaillant, George C, The Aztecs of Mexico ; 
Origih, Rise and Fall of the A ztec Nation 
■ - (Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1^53), Chapter 1, 
"The' Hikorieal and Cultural Background ^ 
of Aztec Civilization",- pp. 23-45. . 

The paae's cited contaih wise and thought- 
provoking conclusions about pre-Columbian,, 
civilizations in general -by one of the 
earl!^., profound sqholars of the Aztecs. 
Although more recent scholarship' .may 
have altered some of the details; 
Vaillant's thoughts are well worthy of 
attention. , t •■ i 

, Kendall, Ann, Kverydav ^-^f ^ °f " 
^ Yopk, G.P. Putham' k .sons , 1973)^ , .^^'^JP^^j/^ ' 
"The Incas and the People", pp. 29-53 a^d 
Chapter, IV, "Family Life and Ritiial" , pp. 74-95.^ 

The selections ijientioned- here offer good 
examples of interesting conclusions on 
the specific stated subject, incliiding 
the results- of more; re^cent research. 

* • ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THOSE > \ 

VraO S WISH TO EXPLORE F.URTHER -THE INDIAN PAST 

* 

There may toe curiosity on, the part of -some _ 
stu^nts to pursue further research m the subjects . 
iTTich they have been introduced. Tl^e tolXp^^r^9 
books were found to. have -interesting, useful and ■ 
precise ^descriptions of the- tools and .methods 
of.archeologlcal and anthropological research. 
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Patterson/ Thomas 
World Archeology 
Foresman a*nd Co., 



"The intent S£ this book is to introduce 
students— both beginning and advanced — 
to new woi^d archeology."' (Preface*). 
Beginning \with its first chapiter on 
"What is Archeology?"/ the book fulfills 
the. declared ^iitent quite Wll, dealing 
!writh both .'elementary and mpre complicated 
questions. 



MacGowan/ Kermeth and Hester, Joseph A. Jr. , 
Early Man in^he New World (New York, Doubledai? 
artdCo./ Inc^,/ Anchor Boqks, Published in 
cooperation with t\ie American Museum of 
Natural Historyv 1^62) • 

A popularized suiAmary Of the status of • 
inv^s-tigation of the* origins and spread 
of native populations; an introduction to 
anthropplogical researcli and the kinds of 
controversies it engenders^ > • 

C. / America's Past/ A New 
(Glenview, Illinois , 'Scott / 
1973) . 



Sander^, WilliaH\ Tl and Price ,\ Barbara J., 
MesoTAiueilliJca/ ^ the: ^volution of a Civilization 
(New York, 




ndom| House/ 1968) . 



UKVe contains an ex^ple of academic 
s hnd: ^n kntroduotion to the 
lodz/of the stud\r of the pre- 
fould serve the 
basis for further 



ian yjperiod.- ^ It 

be^dnning student as 
estioiiin^J* 



nong sple5/tions ci\te<3 above: Muriel 
/er, Toe 



Sefe^alsQ among 

Porter Weaver, T^e/Aztecs/ Maya and Their 
Predecessor^ /, cb^^cluding chapter; J. Eric 
Thompson/ The Ri3^e and Fall of the Maya * 
Civilization^, -."Prologue". , 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMtRICA 
'manual !FOR AN INTERDISClPLIN^BY COURSc^ 




^PIC THREE 
HISTORY 



The hi^ory of. Latin America over what is 
now almost flve^centufies since ColumbuS* discovery 
of the "new" world has-been tke vocation of many 
students and writers, but never more so than it 
is today. In all the mass of historical literature 
which haS,be^Q_and is telng produced, it is often 
difficult to fTn^'^ctdc^ons that will be interesting 
attractive and rewarding\o those approaching 
the study* of that half a millennium for the first ' 
time/ Nevertheless, there are many good examples 
ofxwiting which either synthesize well* the events 
|hat occurred- over centuries or which ' express 
lo art;iculately the weaning df a particular 
period that^ reading them becomes an unforgettable 
experience. > The section which follows is jJivided 
to conform to those two general kinds v of writing 
•on the history of Latin America. As* elsewhere, 
the it^ms discussed are intended' to be brief 
enough to b^^uitable for assignment for a 
portion of an interdisciplinary course allocated 
to^ the^ptudy- of* history.. 



GENERAL-r-BOOK LENGTH SURVEYS- 



The three books descr-ibed^'below are all ' 
relatively brief s^nd yet de2»l with each 6r the 
principal his^prical periods into which the 
Latin American past* is^ ^ividedt discovery and 
conquest, colonial rule, independence, apd the 
national period.. Any. one of them Would be 
' Suitable for reading either; completiely or in 
^portions, depenc^ng upoci the aspeQt indivldugil 
teachers belie^re needs particular emphasis.* 
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They ar^ the work^ of scholars, and thus acaden^cal 
reliable It but 'avoijd excessive^employment of t he 
less iaielligibXe paraphernalia <Jf the professional 
acaderoi^< riant ' 



Pendle, George, 




story of Latin America 



(Baltimore, ,Penguin/tioqlcs, InCt, 1973 edition), 
242 pp#t Table of .Pojjulations, Bibliographical • 



Note, Maps I 




In^ext 



Pendle has ^hieved a remarkable feat of 
co;npression: of inf oriAa^lon' in thi-s* book. 
Emphasis; is on factual background rather ^ 
than controversial interpr^ation/ and v 
thos*^ aspects of the X^atin American, past, 
including that of 3razil^, Wh^|i account 
for its distinctive qualities ^^merge 
f^rbm' tne text with grace and pi^effiision. / 
A Bntishej: yho tegan-^writihg aboi^t jLatin 
America in 193fi* and has spent many- years 
there,' the autj^of^rovides just the kind 
of bacKground'dataS^ that are most use^ful 
to one learning iibout th^ area for the ' 
first time. H^s chapter on "Latin American 
.Characteristics** would be valuable reading 
f or.all Nprth Americans »and Europeans 
preparing themstelvek for a visit to the 
refl^ipn^ _So|^_^oj^ 

attention if .^the etttire book 'cannot be 
ass'ianed. ^ ' ' 



Burns, -E* Bradford^ Latin Americas A Concise 
, Interpretive 'History (Knqlewc!>dd "Cliff s^ N.J/. - 

. 'Prentice-Hall, Inc;, 1972), 272 pp., Statistical - 
Tables,^ Glossary,? Biblidgraphy~"Gmde to Paper- 

* back •Literature in English**, IndeXi Maps, ^ 



\ !■ 

Longer .than- the Pendle volume. Burns* brief , 
history (jives' more attention to interpretation, 
the tone} for whith'is set in the Preface ^xi- 
xiv)— in which the- author identifies ."change" • 
as "the most salient'- characteristic of Latin 
America in the twentieth century" and 
attributes many of /the difficulties of the 
United States with Latin America to what 
he regards' as this country's inability or 
unwillingness* to understand fully what is 
going on t:here. Whether or not bne agrfees 
Vwith the author's* app'i^opch, the volume 

d.llfully places basic factual data abbut 
La^iii America, into a meaningful framework 
which should be yaluable to the student. . 



Humphreys, Robisn A.., The Evolution of Modern 
Latin America (N^w YorU, -xCoope,r Square Publishers, 
1973), 179 pp.', Bi^jliography, Index. 



This is a republished version of the. original 
volume by a well^-Knoyrn British hi«torlafi 
of Latin Ameri^ca. It v^as first published 
in 1945 *on the basis of| a series of lectures. 
Since neither factual ii;»formation hor 
"interpretation have been brought up to date, 
and much has happened in Latin America 
s ince- tha f time ,—the--bpok^uff era Jay 




comparison with the others, mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the ^traditional (for 1945) 
interpretation of Latin American independence 
and the meaning of the forces at worl^ within 
the area at that time is. interesting, and 
it may not he. as much outdated as many 
seem to* believe in the 1970* s. 



GENERAL— SUMMARY SELECTIONS 



Alba, Victor, The Latin Americans (New-¥&rk, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969) i Chapter III, "How . 
Did Latin America Emerge?", pp. 48-103, and 
Chapter IV, "Why Has L^tin.America Not Changed?", 
pp. r04-l37. 



The two chapters in Alba provide^ an excellent 
interpretive summary of the Latpp, American 
background, with primary' emphagis on the 

. colonial roots and the degree to which the 
influence of institutions created in those 
early years^has ^persisted to the present* 
He finds that Latin America has spent most 

-'of its national period attempting ".••to 
create modern states without qreating modern 
societies^" (p, 104) The selection mi%es 
factual data and interpretation effectively^ 



Calvert, Peter, Latin America i Internal Conflict 
afed International Peace (New York, St^.^Martins 
Press, 1969), Chapter I, "The New Qentury'S 
pp* 1-31 • . \ * . » 



Although the entire Calvert Volume is intd(nded 
to •*•• •present a succinct ojit line of the \ 
political and diplomatic history of Latin \ 
America in this century*^ its most effective 
portion for introductory purposes is chapter ly. 
"The Ne:s^ Century" • Despite the more restricted 
scdpe rej^esented by its title, the chapter^ 
actually of fers .a* CoAcise, meanin^Cjil sumqfiary 
of the broad historical development pf the , « 
area^ The author is not. fearful of Bummarizlng 
the data and achieving meaningful g^eralization^ 
The selection cited is probably the best ^ 
very brief summary to be found • : • 




Schurz, William Lv aet. Latin Americat A Dei;criptive 



Survey (J^ew- York, 
1953), Chapter I-I, 



^P. Dutton and Company, Jnc, 
••History", pp. 23-50. / 



The Schurz chapter provides a good factual, 
summary of historical events through the 
achievement .of independence, but there is 
a minimum of interpretation, and events of 
the I9th and early 20th centuries are left 
for 'discussion Jun later chat>ters. 



Hennessy, Alistair, ••The\ Past Behind the Present", 



Chapter 2, pp. 40«65 in Latin America, Essays in 
Continuity. and 'Change (London, British Brqadca&ting 
Corporation, 1974) , editeid* by Harold Blakemore. 



The article cited ist pa'rt of a series in 
which the British Broadcasting Corporation 
ir}trofiuced its listeners to Latin. America. 
The published version constitutes a useful, 
succinct, and adequate general summary of 
La^in ^Unerican historyy but some subjects 
are\dealt with in very Xrief scope indeed. 



Blakemore, Harold, Latin America (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1966), Chapter ,2, ••The Pasf, 
pp. 22-79. 



Blakemore's chapter on the^ historical back- 
cjround also is part of a mote general back- 
ground volume aim^d- at making Lat^t^Voerica. i . 
better known to people in^i^ngland. jfce ' 
chapter cites the sibjnif icar^t facts, but 
does not add much in the way^ of int:erf>retation. 



e 
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Keen, Benjamin/ "Latin America and the Caribbean, 
Colonial**', Vol/ 10, pp« 691-706, in EncyclQpedia 
Britannica (Chicago, Helen Hemingway Bentoih, 
15th e^itioni 1974), 



The article in the cljicyclojJedia Btijaannica 
by Benjamin Keen,, an outstandjLjig La/tin 
Americanist scholar, is a masterpiepe of 
conciehsatioh of factual data on the period 
from the conquest through the wars of j 
independence. It at least touches upon 
all major episodes and deals witK the basic 
institutions that emerged during theu colonial 
period. Although .some may regard tne 
encyclopedia Britannica as ^^eipg too general, 
this selection is ideal for background 
purposes • ♦ 



J 

Humphreys, R. A., Tradition and Revolt iiv 
> Latin America > and Other ossaVs (New York,"" 
Columbia iJ^iversity P^ress,, 1969) , .Chapter 1, 



••Traditfon jand Revolt in* Latin America", pp. N^-H. 



\ 



\ 

In very\brief compass, one of England^s 
most distinguished ftontrii^utors to the 
study a nd\^ understanding of Latin America. 
expressesXwhat the I^atin American historical 
background nas meant to the nations and ^ 
peoples of thfe^ region. Even though it 
gives only a glimpse of. a very large and 
diverse panorama, the insight one gains from 
vcareful reading of Humphreys* assessment 
^ill be more than worthy of the effor£» . 
* It is a masterful interpretive contribution 
to the literature of .Latin American history. 



/ 



Parry, J^H*, The Spanish Seaborne Empire (New 
York, Alfred A, Knopf, 1966), Prologue, "The 
Tradition of Conquest", pp» 22-^37 and Conclusion, 
••The Aftermath of Empire^*, pp. 361-t382» 



The prologue to Parry's brilliant contribution 
to the literature/ of Latin Amel^ica treats | 
of the Spanish preparation for dealing with 
the ••New World^',^and the body of the book is 
concerned with the record of the colonial 
periods While the entire work is obviousi 
not suitable for use in an introductory 
course, except for supplementary reading, 
the ••Aftermath <of Empire"* section is a 
succinct and penetrating explanation of the 
roots of Latin American behavior, the 
institutions that were inherited from 
imperial days, and the factors that have . 
come to predominate in the ^ents of today. / 
As with the Humphreys selection described 
above, this reading will provi<3e its readers 
with much that will enhance an ability to 
uriderstand Latin America. 



\ 




SPECIALIZED READINGS OF UNUSUAL MEKIT 



From time to time while reading in the 
historical literature of Latin America one 
encounters a relatively brief portion of a book 
or article which is particularly well expressed, 
conveys with unusual clarity the signif icapce 
of a given. period and topic, or presents an 
interpretation of special significance. Mor^ 
rarely, a\selection may accomplish all three of 
these*. The citations which follow offer 
examples of such contributions that have foeen 
encountered during the pre^nt research; it is 
not intended *to .suggest that^ they comprise all 
ct^ even a major portion of such readings that 
mig^ht be propjosed. However, they should be 
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interesting and valuable to the better students. 
They are listed, roughly, in the chronological 
order of the periods with wjiich they are concerned. 



CpLONIAL PERIOD 

/ 

de Madariagaf Salvador, The Tall of the Spanish-^ 
American Empire .(London, Mollis and Carter, 1947), 
Chapter 1, "The Spanish Roots i The Conqueror 
and the Friar", pp. 3-18, and "Epilogue", pp, 
373-378, 



The [c 



The [celebralted Spanish interbreter of events 
in the New World captures the spirit of the 
impact of Spain and its consequences. He 
adds meaning and significance to the 
factiial record in a unique mai'nner. 



ticpn-Sala 
America 



Univi^rsity 

"ThV^Spanish Conquest 



From 



Nariand^ A Cultural Histor y of Spanish 



:y 

ConqueAt to Independence (Berkeley, 
of Califorhia Press, 1962X, Chapter III, 



pp. 27-41. 



the principal merit of this relatively 




condensatiqn of the impact of Spaniard 

ery 

elusion, 
nd" 



I brief 

pn Ir|dian is that: it recapitulates 
well. 



without stating a perspnal c 
the pros and cons of the "Black Le 
of Sieged Spanish perfidy. 



Innes, Hammond, The Conquistadors (New York, 
Alfred A, Knopf, 1969), Chapter II, "Birth of 
an umpire", ,pp. 22-37. ^ 
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The bopk is written more for the layman than *^ 
the scholar; it is illustrated with many mapst 
paintings and porti^aits of the period t and 
the chapter cited s.ets the stage for the 
exploits of Cortes And Pizarro in an inteir- 
esting manner* 



Jane, Cecily Liberty and Despotism in Spanish 
America (New York, Cooper Square, 1966), 
Chapter V,\'*ThQ Popular Conception, of the War 
of Independence", pp, 65-80^ and Chapter VI, .J 
"The True Character of the War of Independence", 
pp. 81-101, 



Cecil Janets stimulating book, first pub^ 
lished in 1929, is a good example of 
excellent writing and lively interpretation- 
As the titles of the two chaptejfs suggest, 
the selection illustrates the author's 
inclination to present forthright view- 
points. Whether one accepts his conclusions 
or7not, the nature and quality of^ane^s 
approach are worthy of attention^ \ 



Hanke, Lfewis, "ThA Dawi 
Volume I, The Colohial 



f conscience m Ameri)Ca", 
experie nce^ pp, 157-163, 
in Histdry of Latxri Amet rxcan^ Civilization (Bosfton, 
Little, Brown and Compaiy, Inc[.,4973), edited 
\^y Lewis Hanke,, 



Subtitled "Spanish Experiments and iixperiences 
With the Indians in the ^iew World", this is 
an article which appeared in the Proceedings 
of the American, Philosophical Society in 
April, 1963, Dr. Hanke, who is perhaps the 
best known North American Latin Americanist^ 
took up the task of interpreting, and 
challenging, the "Black Legend" many years 
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ago* His writing is almost always stimulating^ 
but the portion cited is particularly good 
because the authbr presents a fascinating 
account of many of the things the Spaniards 
attempted, with some of which they succeeded, 
in their early dealings with the native 
Americans. It is of particular interest 
for that reason, but also because HanKe, 
a historian who proclaims his hesitance to 
generalize, undertakes to do so; with 
results that are memorable to his readers • 



Gibson, Charles, "Spanish Exploitation of Indians 
in Central Mexico", Vol. I,, pp. 151-157, in 
History of Latin American Civilization (Boston, 
Little/ Brown and Company,' 1973), edited by Lewis 
Hanke. ' ' 



The select icin is^^ffrom Gibson •s The Aztecs 
Under glaanish Ru^* • It presents an. interpre- 
tation b^sed on the premise that the Black , 
Legend .is a J*. • , gross tjut^Wsentially 
^ accurate " interpretation of , relations between 
Spaniards and Indians." (p. 151) Thus 
the reading could be used for contrast or 
comparison with those of Hanke v (above) and 
Keen (below). Gibsoit^s contribution to' the 
discussion comes from years of study of the 
Spanish impact in Mexico. * 



Keen, Benjiimin, "The Black Legend Revisited ^ 
Assumptions arid Realities", .Vol. I, pp. . 13-24, 
in The Borzoi Reader in Latin American History 
(New York, Alfred, A. Knopf, 1972), edited by 
Helen Delparr. 



Professor Keen reviews the literature on 

the .Black Legend and offers his own conclusions 
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as, to its validity, based on many years of 
study and^ investigation. Although his 
article originally appeared in the Hispanic 
American Historical Reviev t this slight ly\ 
amended version, with an introduction by the 
editor t would be more useful than the original 
for classroom purposes. Perhaps it is 
somewhat more erudite than a beginning grouip 
will appreciate, but the reading provides 
an excellent, up-to-date study oi the 
controversy which has raged so furiously . 
regarding Spain's culpability in its treat- 
menti of the native Americans. 

« 

PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE, AND AFTER 



Nicholson, Irene, The Liberators, A Study of 
Independence Movements in Spanish America 
(New YorK, Frederick A. Praeger, 19651) , 'Prologue " , 
pp. 19-38. . 



In the relatively brief introduction to 
her book on Spanish American independence. 
Miss Nicholson gives one of the pest 
examples this investigator has encountered 
of synthesis leading to comprehension— 
not only of the independence movement, but 
of ^the general history of Latin America. 
The combination of synthesis, bold inter- 
pretatiotj), meaningful generalization andv 
excellent writing should do more to in- 
culcate appreciation of the unique fcharacter* 
of the Latin American background than toany 
of the entire volumes that have been produced, 
r.acb paragraph is an essay in itself. 



Humphreys, R .A., I Tradition'and R^voljb in , 
Latin America , Chpipter 5, ^•The Fall of the Spanish 
Empire'*, pp. 77-91^ and Chapter 11, ••The Caudillo 
Tradition'*, pp. 216-228* 



More specialized t^han the brpadf general 
introduction to Professor Humphreys* atudy^ , 
.cited above, these, two chapters capture 
the essence' of the particular phenomena 
with which they are concerned in a scholarly, 
but readily comprehensible way, arid they 
place thesubjfects effectively within the 
broader panorama of Latin American history* 



Grdham, Richard, Independence "In Latin America, A 
Comparative Approach (New YorKt Alfred Knopf, 
1972), Chapter 9, "The Meaniiig of Independence*'^ 
pp. i;i3--l32^ - > 



Professor* Graham, of the University of Texas, 
has written a va^luable book-length survey 
of the independence movements throughout 
Latin Amerida, including Brazil # in a form 
which brings out comparisons. Particularly 
interesting are his interpretations, in the 
selectiion cited, of the manner in which the 
movements actually fdstered "Europeanization" 
of underlying elements of society, and %t 
the sa;ne time, undermined the traditional 
^colonial society. The resulting insig^it 
is refreshingly different from the customary 
view that the elements of« the colonial 
structure remained essentially the same in 
.spite of independence and emerging nationalism. 



^Lynch, John, The SLpanish American Revolutions , 
1808-18^26 (New York, W.W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1973), 'chapter 1, *'The Origins of Spanish American 
Nationality", pp. 1-36. 



THe introjductory chapter from Lynches mor€ 
detailed ^tudy, the reading is cited lecau^e 
of its qua^lity and the manner in whicl|\ it \ ^ 
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underscores the extent to which, in the 
author^s View, the emancipation of SpdnisH 
America^ from its original dependence on Spain 
had occurred, by the end of the l7th centuryl 
Thu ;-r the indepencjence movements were aimed 
at realizing complete independence in the — 
face of a Spanish effort at ^second conquest**. 



Webb, Kemptcfn Geography of Latin America, a 
Regional Analysis (£nglewood . Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972). 



j\ noted geographer succeeds quite well in his 
'effort to weave together the threads of a 
historical-geographical approach to Latin 
' America/ based on what he identifies as 
••the two continua of time (history) and 
space (geography)". The purj^ose is to 
create "one va.st landscape". \ The first tjiree 
chapters, pp* 1-3U, are partiplarly interr- 
ebting, concluding (pp. 28-30) with a brief 
statement on ••changing definitions of 
resources in Latin America" which should 
stimulate the interest of better students^ 



bOOK:^ Oh KtlADINGS ON LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 



Some of the above citations arei included, 
as indicated, in collections of relatively, 
short rjeadingis. Those mentioned which are to be 
found in such works are intended 'to be" 
illustrative. Other readings from such anthologies ^ 
may bee^ deemed by some to be more suitable for the 
introductory, interdisciplinary course. The 
most useful boo}cs of readings, in the investi- 
gator 'if view, are the following: 




Hanke» 
Civilize 



wis (..ditor). History of Latin American 
tion » Volume 1, The Colonial ":::x^rience 



and Voluine 2, The Modern Age (ijoston» .Little^ 
Brovn and Company, Seco-nd Edition, I97i).^^ 



. \ . . - ^ . ^ 

Dr.' flankers j^olumesn^and the somewhat similar 
collection edited by him eited below, are 
the fruits of y^ars of productive teaching 
and scholarship on Latin Ainerica. In the 
"Ppjface" to the books. Professor Hanke . 
states very clearly how his years of | 
teaching experience -have reisu^ted in ske^>ti- 
cism about the ^use of the oridinary textbook 
for college classes in Latin American 
history, and his books of readings are 
designed 'to stimulate more than **teXtbook 
curiosity" by using material that has 
aroused controversy ,^ th'St clearly expresses 
a point of view ^ind is well afnd reliably ^ 
written. , • * . * 



lianke. 
Reader 



Lewis (j.ditor)^ LaJtin AmoFica, cA^Historical 
(Uoston, Little, Brown- and Compalny, 1974 ) ♦ 



• Many of the selections are the same as in 
the Ha n)^e .volume tmentioned above/ but they 
are designed primarily for use in a one- 



semester course. 



Pik^, Frr?derick b/, Latin American Historyt 
oelect 4^roblems, Identity,. Integration, Nationhoocj 
(New York, Harcourt, Hrace and world, Inc., 1969) • 




r 



The innovative approach employed by Prof 
Pike. in this collection adds interest and 
stimt?it^ion^to the readings • A specialist 
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, in the particular period being dealt with ^' 
provides' an ••Introduction" and- a ••Conclusions^ 

' to selected readings about a ••problem" of 
"history. Thus, for example, •'The Problem 
of . Discoveryi A New Vvorld" (pp. 1-38) ♦ 
is dealt with by J.H.. Parry,, with illustrative 
use of conteraporary materials ; in "The ProblerfU 
of Conflicting bpan!bsh Imperial Ideologies 
in the bixteonth Century" (pp. 39-64), John 
^Leddy Phelan intrpduces quotations fron\ 
oepulved^. Las Casas and Mendieta €nd offers 
his conclusions on the controversy their - 
respective points of view ^created ; and 
Charles Gibson handles similarly VThe* Problem 
of the Impact of* the 3panish-%ulture or} the 
Indigenous American Po^qlatioh", (pp. ^5-98). 

. Portions of this work ^ould be well suited 

to the • introductory course, since the trea^tment 
of the, respective '^'problems" reveals so 

\ c'learly diversities of interpretation as to 
^tho meaning t>f historical events. ' 



Uelpar, Helen t-ditor). The Borzoi Header in Latin 
American Hi9to,ry > Vo-lmtte 1, From the Colonial Peridd 
to Independence and Volume 2, The Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Ind 
1972)\ ' » ^ . - • - 

* The selections in the two Delpar volumes are 
edited with great care^ items are helpfully 
cross -referenced^ and the introductory • 
comments are interesting and relevant. 



Tulchin, Joseph S. (tiditor). Problems iii Latin 
American Historyi The Modern Period (New York, 
Harper and Ho,w, Inc., 197^);'^ ' 



Ten* units are included in this book 'of readings, 
each dealing with, a s^pecific aspect\of Latin 
American politi^cal, economic or social history 
since independence, with individual specialists 
organizing and commenting on thfe respective 
units. ' In the introduction, the editor' 
suggests the value of integrating the study 
of history with that of '^indigenous civilizations 
literature and culture" and the like, but his- 
volume^ is' heavily weighted toward poJ-lTtical 
and economic subjects, Neverthel&ss, many 
of the readings would be useful. 



Keen, Benjamin (Editor), Latin Amerjlcan ^6ivilization > 
Volume I, The Colonial Origins anci Volume ^II , The 
National Era (Boston,' Houghton Mifflin Company, 
'Third Ldition. 1974). 



A standard work of sJupplenfentaYy . readings f,or 
the general course in Latin*i^raerican historj^^, 
Professor Kee'n'^ collectior\ is based on broa^l 
knowledge- of • the literature and a discj^jmi^ 
nating ability to select m&terial of interest. 
His volumes are patticularly yaluable becapuse 
of his introductions to each section and his 
inclusion of considerable reading on the 
social and cultural background* 



Ruiz,, Kamon Educlrdo (Editor), Interpreting Latin 
American 'History From Inde^ndence to Voday (New 
York', Holt, Riiiehart and i^inston, Ihc^, 1970 )>. 

(V. . '-^ \ 

% ^ • * * * 

The approach taken in this collection is ^. 
primarily by country, but there is a Concluding 
) r sectior^ entitled /"Latin American Issues t ^he 
. Problems of the Continent" which presents . 
j^nteresting selections reflect>ing a variety /V^ 
of viewpoints on recent problems. 
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1NTR0DUCTI0*\ TO LATIN- AM^cHICA 
MANUAL-VuK AN INTi- RDloCIPLlNAHY COURi>^ 



tof;c FOUK 



The variety that characterizes so much of 
Latin Afnerica is especially relevant when its 
people are being studied. ; Formed from three ' \ 
basic groups — Indian, turopeari, and African — 
e^h of which continues^to retain a substantially - 
unchanged segment, the population is a Iso^ composed 
of many mixtures that^have been created over the 
five hundred years since me^mbers of the basic 
groups first encountered oi\e another. Certainly 
t.h^ phenomenon descr^ibed bet^ter by the Spajiish 
wor^ mestiza je than by its cn^ish translat^n 
**mikture'' has produced a predominant' element in , 
tue ^Latin American 'sce-ne today. Th^ other 
cut standing aspt^cts of axg^neral examination 
«>f -The People** which merit the attention of , the 
I'.roductofy student are the rate of populatiqn 
jrowth — the ''popuiation explosion"— and the 
Sf»veri-» consequenc'es of that significant phenomenon. 

Although such subject matter is, of ^urse, 
primarily the province of the anthropologist . 
brief and genera^ suminaries o*f available infbrmatiqn 
haye been contributed by writers in other fields 
and these are perhaps more suitable for ^he ^ 
"beginner because they aire less technically written. . 
Important exceptions are to be found, however, in • 
the selections by T. Lynn Smith, Charles Wagley ^ 
and Magnus Morner cited below. Sugge*sted readings 
about the people of Latin America ^re divided 
between those which emphasize the extent of 
acculturatioh tha-^ has taken place and those 
that bring out the rapid growth of* the population 
and its cdnsequences. The importance of the 
latter is perhaps best emphasized by the^ fact 
that some of the general summaries prepared - 
relatively recently are already substantially 
out of date in- terms of numbers. . 
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Schurz, William Lytle, This New World (NewTork, . 
E,P^ Dutton, 1964), Chapters >II through VI, 
pp, 36-239, 



Each of the essential ingredients of the 
Latin American mixture— ^"Indian"/ ''Sp^niard^*, 
•'NegroV, ' and "Foreigner" — is discussed in 
some dfetaxl and vfth appropriate^ historical 
perspective ♦ 13ack;grqund material of this 
kind, written with knowledge and sensitivity, 
should provide a highly valuable introduction 
to the beginner. In fessence,^ . the chapters 
form a History of the peoples of the area, 
emphasizing the characteristics of the various 
original groups that have had a strong 
impact on the Latin Americans of today/ • 
Although the selection is quite long, the 
understanding it could convey argues for 
using it if feasible . 



Robinson, Harry, Latin America, 
(N6w York, Frederick A. 
"••the Human Background",' pp> 42-62» 



Geographical Survey 
Praeger, 1967), 



Chapter II, 



Robinson's concise, informed comments upon 
t^e Latin American population, its racial 
comp03ition and some assets of society 
present a fresh, up-to-date vi^w which 
places emphasis on the extent and importance 
of the mixing process ♦ He suggests that 
Latiit Anjerica is "a great biological ex-' 
periment", if only because the mixture o^ 
races is p^'oceeding at a pace hitherto ♦ 
\ unknown. The reading brings ou£ with 
♦ particular ^force the inevitable interdisci- 
plinary nature of the study of the subject 
at hand^ 
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Hilton, Ronald, The Latin Americans, Their 
Heritage and Their Destiny (Philadelphia, J,B, 
Lippincott Company,. 1973 Chapter 2, 'The 
Population'*, pp. 1&-49, 



The principal value of this summary of 
information on the^- population of the area 
-is' to be found ip the statistical tables 
that are quite u^^-^to-date and in the author's 
. inclusion of^ data ^on groups other than the 
basic four — ^Indian, i::uropean, African and 
Mixed. Hilton's'^text is at times a- bit 
erratic— as when he includes comment on 
••customs'* in the midst of this secti€)n — 
and he is also given to rather off-hand 
exaggeration* The latter coifid be valuable, 
however, in stimulating interest or- curiosity 
and, perhaps, debate. His comment^s on racial 
attitudes within Latin America' are probably 
realistic, although they may seem inaccurate 
or inappropriate to some rea<lfers, . ^ , - 

Alba,' Victor, The Latin Americans (New York, 
Frederick A* Praeger, Publishers, 1969), Chapter 
II, "Is There "^a Latin AmnricanT^f PP# 17-47. 



Nob unexpectedly. Alba' answers the question 
posed in the title of this chapter affirma- 
tively, but in doing so he describes well 
the. three principal divergent elements of 
\ the Latin American population and identifies 
; some of the salient characteristics that 
emerge from the composite • 



Schurzi William Lytle, Latin America, a Descriptive 
Survey (New York, li.P* Dutton ancj Company, 196j), 
Chapter III, ''The People'*, pp. 51-88. 
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Some of Schurz* statistical data, stated^in 
terms of what was Known or estimated in 
1962 t are out of date^ but they nevertheless 
emphasize the rapidity with which the 
populations of certain Latin American 
coxintries are growing. Primarily factual, 
the account also reflects the author's 
intimate )cnowledge of Latin America, 
particularly Brazil, and .includes his 
evaluations of the mestiza je procesls. 
Information is included on late 19th and 
early 20th century immigration' from 
Europe and Asia, and the impact it had 
6n specific countries. 



Smith, T. Lynn, Studies of Latin AK^rican Societies 
(New York, Doubleday and Company ^ 1970), Part II, 
Chapter 3, "The Population of Latin 'America"," 
pp. 27-37. 



y 

A general summary is presented," leading to a 
more detailed examination of population 
* growth, discussed below. • The selection, 
by one. of the leading Latin Americanist' 
? anthropologists, is concise,^ well-stated, 
atid to the point. 

. "r ■ ( . I 

Burns, D. Bradford, Latiiy-Am^rica, A Concise 
Interpretive History (tlnglewood Cliffs, Pt^ntice ^ 
Hall, Inc., 1972), Chapter One, "The Origins 
of a Multiracial Society, pp. 1-23. 



In a concise but meaningful section. Burns 
sketches, essential aspects of €he, Indian, 
burdpean and Afri<:dn contributions to j^^atin 
American society* as with the longer reading 
in Schurz discussed above, the emphasis is 
on histSry, and the chapter would provide 
use'fuL background for an. examination of the 
present population situation. 
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Cole, J* P., Latin Americai An Economic And Social 
Geography (Washington, riutterworths, 1965), 
Chapter 2, ••Population", pp. 11-26. 



The essential facts of the subject and 
current issues — urbanization, density, 
size, and the like— are stated in a 
brief, well-written chapter. 



* Yiagley, Charles, The Latin Aroec-ican Tradition 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1968), 
Chapter II, "An Introduction to^ Latin American 
Culture"/pp. 29-39, ; 

These ten pages of a Longer essay, suggeste 
elSi^whefe for reading in its entirety, 
provide the best; very brief summary of the 
three distinct cultural heritages that have 
most profoundly influenced the peopling of 
Latin America. They demonstrate the 
•capacity of the specialist to bring out 
the essence of an historical process in a 
worth^hiXt^ summary. 



Morner, Magnus, Race Mixture in the History of 
Latin America (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1967), Chapter I, "Race Mixture", pp. 1-8| Chapter 
II, "American, ineriau anJ African Antecodontr>'\ 
pp. 9-19? Chapter X, "The Indian^s Renaissance 
and Race Mixture Re-evaluated", pp. 139-150. 



The work of an outstanding contemporary 
sociologist, the selections noted provide 
a summary that deals with up-to-date research 
in language that should not be too technical 
for the introductory student. The portions 
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noted are deemed most useful in what is , 
identified as a "short book devoted to(a 
very long subject", one which is based \on 
the "present state of research" and which 
endeavors to counteract what a,r6 held to 
be obsolete interpretations. 



Wagley, Charles, "The Formation of the American 
Population", Chapter 2, pp. 19-40 in The Ongoing 
involution of Latin American Populations 
^(Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
publisher, 1971), edited by Francisco Salzano. 



The selection is more detailed than the 
brief portion of »Vagley*s essay mentioned 
above, and the language is more technical. 
The author explains the meaning of the term 
"social race" and develops his concepts of 
the influence of the three principal systems 
of "social race" in Latin America. He 
also suggests that the process that, has 
produced diversity and hybridization will 
continue and gain velocity. The chapter 
should appeal to more serious students. 



Ta nne nba um , Fr a nk , Ten Keys to Latin America 
(New York, Vintage Books, 196?), Chapter 2, 
"Race", pp. 35-62* 



The fact that Tannenbaum, one of the most 
venerable and stimulating of North American 
Latin Araericanis.ts, regarded the subjec.t ^ 
as one of- his "ten keysU- to an understanding 
of the 4^ea conveys special value to his 
discussion and interpretation of the 
acculturation process in the new world. 
His view that the process of mestinization 
has produced the "dominant influence in 
Latin America" adds interest to the chapter. 



Alexander, Robert J., Today's Latin America 
(New YorK, I^oubleday and Company, Inc., 1968), 
"The People'*, pp. 27-54. 



The chapter provides a suitable general 
bacKground, but would need to be augmented 



With additional material. 



oanchez-Aloornoz, Nicolas, The Population of 
Latin America, A History (Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1974). Translated, by 
W.A.R. Richardson, Chapter.!, "Demographic 
History of Latin America"; pp.^ 1-21. 



As with the entire booK, the section cited 
here is more concerned with methodology 
than substance , '^but it is offered as an 
iexample of the more fecent worK being 
donf^* 



Knight,^ FranKlm . , The AfrjLca>in Dimension \x\ 
Latin-American ^ocietie^ (New Y6nK» Macmillan 
Publishing Company^ lWc.V-J.974') , Chapter 4, - 
"Group Consciousness ,and Race Relations in the 
Twentieth Century", pp. 73-116. 



As indicated by the title, this book 
confines itself to the impact oC the 
African in the new world. In the chapter 
cited, the author traces attitudes on race 
relations, as he sees them, in various 
parts bf the Western Hemisphere, including 
the United States, yrazil, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba. He finds little achievement 
tpward integration and Vblack consciousnes* 
anywhurebut in Cuba. Brazil's often 
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vaunted reputation for racial demotracy 
and absence of confrontation is found to 
be less than fully deserved. Although 
focussed on only one aspect of the subject, 
the pages cited would be useful in. the 
adjustment of perspective. » 



The acculturation, or "mestiniiation" 
process in Latin America has attracted th^ 
attention of authors approaching it from the 
Philosophical as well as from the sociological 
vl ^poin at, and what they have *to say is often 
quite int^V^aating. Following are a few of those 
who have add revised themselves to the special 
significance of V.^^^ processj 



Northrup, F,t>,.Ow, The Meeting of dast and 
Westi An Inquiry Into World Understanding 
(New York, ColliAr ^Jooks, 1960), especially 
the chapter entit/led -"The Rich Culture of 
Mexico" • 

Toynbee, Arnolx/, "The Haci^al Solution 
pp. 30-31 iir^ special issue of Encounter 
magazine entitled Rediscovering Latin 
America (Vol^ XXV, No. 3, September, 1965). 
The selection is brief but illuminating. 

de Hadariaga, Salvador, The Fall of the 
Spanish Empire (London, Mollis and Carter, 
1947) , The early chapters of this classic 
are concerned with various segments and their 
origins. 

Bryce, James, "The J^elation of the Races in 
South America", Chapter IX, pp. 196*216, • 
in Latin American Panorama, An Antholocfy , 
( New York, Capricorn Books, 1969), edited * 
by Paul Kramer and Robert fcl. ^McNicoll. 
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Ulsar Pietri, Arturo, ••Crucible of the Kaces:^, 
in Aine£icas, Vol* 27, No, 3, March, 1975, 
pp. 28-35 • An up-to-date view by a well** 
known Venezuelan. 



Trends involving ••The People'^ of Latin 
America that are of the^ greatest current interest 
and significance are the rate of population 
growth and the increasing concentration of 
people in ever larger cities. These are subjects 
which have attracted the attention of scholars^ 
journalists--alniost anyone who writes about the 
area. The following suggestions have been 
identified as likely to be of particular value 
to the student launching into the subject for 
tht^ first time. 



D* Antonio, ^William V., •'The Problem of Population 
Groyth^^, Chapter XII of Latin American Historyt 
Select Problems — Identity, Integration, Nationhood 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1969), 
edited by Frederick B. Pike. 



As with other selections from this most 
useful book, the author contributes a care- 



excerpts from sejveral different Bources. 
In this case, viewpoints expressed include 
those of the Roman Catholic Church, former ■ 
Colombian President and^ OAS Secretary 
General Alberto Heras Camargon and 
several scholars. The student is thus 
presented with challenging concepts 
and an interpretation by a thoughtful 
specialist. 



POPUL/\TION TRtlNDb 




conclusion to 
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imith, T. Lynn, Studies of Latin American / 
Societies (see above), Chapter 4, "The lirowth 
of Population in Central and ^^outh America', 
pp. 38-55 and Chapter 7, "Kural Urban 
Migration", pp. 102-120. 



The first chapter cited presents data, 
with all appropriate reservations regarding 
its reliability, which constitute an impressive 
statement of the "population explosion" 
phenomenon and its basic causes. Also 
included is a balanced estimate ;Of the • 
probable effectiveness of various measures 
now being projected to deal with the ' 
problem. The chapter on the migration - 
to the cities clearly identifies that trend, 
its causes and tY^e effects it is producing. 



Hanke, Lewis, Contemporar y Latin America, A 

:.h ort Historyv (Princeton, D. Van Nostrand, 1968),^ 
pp. 226-22^ and Chapter III, i"Kural Lite and 
the Rush to the Cities", pp. 283-292. 



Dr. Hanke 's brief introduction sketches 
the problems posed by the population shifts 
that are taking place. Chapter III includes 
brief excerpts from Raymond Crist, T. Lyon 
Smith and Charles Wagley that deal with 
various factors affecting the trend and 
its pace. 



Gonzalez, Alfonso,- "Some Effects of Population 
Growth on Latin America's Economy", pp. 210-Z-ia 
in contemporary Cultures and Societies of Latin 
America (New York, Random House, l^bb), edited 
by Dwiqht b. Heath. 
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The author gives a thorough .-^tdtement 
of the rate and amount of increase of 
population according to the increasingly 
relialple statistics now available. This 
is followed by 'a careful indication of his 
view of the consequences for the economic 
condition of the area. An evaluation of 
alternative approaches to the problem 
and the general outlooK is aljso included^ 
The selection is well presented, interesting, 
and valuable in all respects. 



Freyre, Gilberto, The Masters and the blaves , 

A Study in the Development of Brazilian Civilization 

(New YdrK, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956 edition). 

Chapter I, "vJeneral; Characteristics of the 

Portuguese Colonization of Brazil i Formation 

of an Agrarian, lave-holding, and Hybrid bociety, 

pp. 3-80.' 



Illustrative of the earliest and basic ^ 
cause of population ^increase, Gilbert© 
Treyre, provides .jonu' of the mort» vivid 
descriptions of the procreative urge and 
capacity of the European males who 
settled the'new world. This is but one 
of ' many descriptions of the manner in which 
races were joined and the newljr discovered 
'regions were "mestinized",* and the people 
continued to exist in spite of terrible 
losses from disease and other causes. 



\ 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMiiRtCA . 
MANUAL FOH AN INTLKDISCIPLINAHY COUHbE 



TOFIC FTVii 
'VHc bOCIAL bTHUCTUUc 



There are many aspects of the structure of 
Latin American society that distinguish it from the 
patterns into \>hich people in other parts of the 
world have been formed, orv have formed themselves* 
Most of rih^se distinctive features result from 
the historical 'processes that brought together 
and then continued to influence the three 
nuclear groups — Indian, tiuropean 9nd African, 
At the central core of the varied and often 
colorful romponepts of Latin American society,' 
however, ther*i is a persistent, ^during division 
between two separate and always identifiable 
sectors of the populace, sectors which are 
almost imperceptibly yielding in some slight 
degree to modernization, whether denominated 
••rich and poor^^, ••aristocracy and peasantry*, 
or •• oliqarquia and humildes ^*, the division 
represents a deep rift which one approaching 
Latin America for the first time needs to Know 
about, and try to understand. 

within this basic division there are, of 
course, a number of distinctive elements of the 
Latin American social structure, and anthro- 
pologists as well as schojy|rs frorfl other disciplines 
have contributed studies^ descriptions and analyses 
from many different points^ of view. The readings 
suggested below include, first, few of the 
general reviews that seem most informative, and* 
then excerpts from more specialized! studies 
Illustrating the significance Of specific socialf 
cultural, or racial groups of particular interest* 




<;c:Ni:.RAL UiiADING 



Pike, Frederick B., Spanish America t 'Tradition 
and Social Innovationt 1900-1970 (New Yqfrk, W,W. 
Norton, 1973), Chapter 1, ^'Turn of the fcentury 
Spanish America j Traditional Society and a ^ ^ • 
Revolutionary Challenge", pp* 9- l^l^^aVid Chapter 3 
"Social and bconomic Factors in Preserving 
Traditional Sociiety", pp* 29-41, 



In these two chapters ProfeSsor Pike has 
provided in concise form an impressive^ 
example pf social analysis with historical 
dep£h* He describes the characteristics 
of the two basic segments of Latin American 

, society — the ^dominant" and the "sub-culture 
and explains some of the principal factors 
that feot 'only led their formation ^ut 
also he.lp to explain the tenacity with 
which they^have pei^sisted* In the ^second 
chapter cited, the author identifies ne\n 

, social and* economic factoids of the present 
. • century that might have \^en exfjepted to 
' m9dify the underlying structure but which ^ 
he bfelieve^ actually tended *to strengthen 
its 'hold* Thus the readeSr encounters a ^ 
point of view^which holds that such 

* "modernizing" elements as the -development 
• of a middle classv^nd the .growth of foreign 
investment hav'e thus far contributed more 
to the fc^tinu^d separation of the two- 
prevailing portions of society'^ than to 
bringing 'th^m together* The selection 
of fers, the *best >rief but meaningful ex- - 
plana tion of why Latin America, although 
a hi^fhly Volatile area', is one in yhich . 
very little basic sotial change seems to 
occur* Whether one agreeef with Pike/s ^ 

^ thesib or not, the person reading th^ 
selection vill^have been exposed to iltts 
and an interpretationi^of them that are .cer"- 
^ ' tain to help him understand the reality 
of Latin Amf-»rical J ** * ' 
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.;agley, Charles and Harris, Mar\'in, "A* Typology 
of Latin Am^ican Sub-Cul turos'% Chaptc^r III, 
pp. 31-117 in The* Latin American Tradition; .ssavs 
on the Unity and Diversity of Latin American Culture 
(:;ew York, .Columbia University Press, 1968), 
edited by .^agleyj also found at pp. 70-94 in 
Jovernment and Politics in Latin America, A Reader 
Clew York, Holt, Kinehart and Winston, 1967), 
edited by Peter (\ :^now. 



Originally written in the early 1960*s, 
this essay by /;aq.ley and Harris divides -the 
Latin American lower clas_^<^s the major 
portion of the entire ".populatipn,* into nine 
separate and distinctive ••sub-cultures''y In 
identifying and (^scribing each of these 
.sen.-nrntid., he gives an extraordinarily 
val,.abli? key to an understanding of th,e 
>Mk^rai social structure tl)at is to be 
oncoUiiti^red almost everywhere in Latin 
America. Although some of the terms used^ 
are thorn' of the upecialist rather than for 
tyxK- joiioral reader, tfie approach and the 
portinvMit conunents on the various groups 
ma]:"* the reading one of great utility 
for the introductory course, and also 
one that will be helpful to the student 
'.'ho -.vijlios- to pursue the "subject further. 



Alexander, Robert J,, Today^s Latin America 
(New York, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1968), 
••Society, pp^ Id4-ll7/ 



The author touches upon the ''iraditional 
ruling group**, the lower and middle classes, 
patronage, kinshi^p relations, relations of 
the se:<:es, social change, the urban workers 
and several other subjects in a very few 
pagen, Al^qough quite usefCl as a brief 
background for these subjects, the chapter 
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would net*d to be augmented substantially 

to provide tht^ ovt»rview contsidcred desirable 

in an introductory <^oursi».* 



Kedclift, Michael, ••:DOcial :.tructare and Social 
Chanqo", Chapter 3, pp, bb-By, in Latin America » 
bssays in Continuity and <;hanqe (London, uriti^sh 
Broadcastihq Corporation, Ltd., 1974), edited by 
Harold fUaK^Mnore, . ^ 



The text of the lecture in which British 
televit>ion vievers we^re infornK>d about Latin 
Ainencan society contains interesting data 
on certain basic asp^^cts of ''the class structure, 
with fMapha:>is upon that "overwhelminq 
majority of peasant de:>cent*, the "landlord- 
:^.^rf rolationship, the portion of the 
population -that remains pure Indian, and 
some o( the "social values that prevail", 
rhe r^^Jiinq is' brief, but quite informative. 



fjillin, Johr. l^., "Changing Cultural Values of 
the Latiiit American Loweir ^Classes'*, Chapter I^, 
pp, 1-18, in Constructive Change in Latin America 
(FittSDurg, university of Pittsburg Press, 196»0# 
edited by ^'ole tilasier, ^ ' * 



Gillin packs quite ^a lot of information ^• 
about Latin Amerrcan class grdupings i^to 
a relatively short essay, and contributes 
some interesting thoughts a^out the cultural 
values that prevail. The si-lection would . 
need to de*' amplified with other readings', ^ 
but it 7ff^rs a go^xl introduction. 
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Olien, Michael D., Latin Americans^ Contemporary 
Peoples^and Their cultural Traditions (New York,' 
Hol-t, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 197J), chapter 5, 
••The ;:>tudy of Uatin\fn*^ricans", pp, 145-109, 
especially ^lt)0-I89, 



A textbook in anthropology, Clients work 
comes to grips with ^'Classifying th^^Con- 
temporary -Latin Americdn'V in the pages cited^ 
and several classification' systems- are 
reviewed and briefly described/ Much of 
the text utilizes 'technical terminology 
relevant to more advanced study of the 
subject, and the plan of its organization * 
is not Always Easily understood, but the 
portion cited, and perhaps Chapter 6, could 
be useful. 



Alba, Victor, The Latin Americans (New Y.ork, 
Frederick A, Fraeger, 1969), Chapt*?r iV, '"Why 
Has L^kJ:in America Not Changed?'*, pp, 104-124 • 



Alba's comments on the historical factors - 
contribi^ting to the development of class 
distinctions in Latin America and his 
<4escriptron of their durability are thought- 
provoking and useful. Of particular 
interest is his emphasis upon the development 
and tenacity oij the systems^ of large land 
holding that have so frequently defied 
efforts at reform, as well as on tjre growing 
significance of the middle class. The latter 
portion o,f the chapter is more concerned 
with economic and political elements than 
^class structure, but the pages indicated 
include thoughtfiil generalizations**^ value. 



:^P-.C1ALIZ.^D oTUUiu^ iJMPMAblZING SPECIFIC 
-)..GMiiNl*ii OF LA'i:iN AMiiHiCAN SOCIiiTY 



Lewis, Oscar, •••The Culture of Poverty;^, pp* 4b9- 
479, in Contemporary Cultures and bocieties of 
Latin America (Nc^w York, Hapdom Mouse, 1974), 
edited by Uwiqht B. Heath, and the same author*s 
Kive Families: Mexican Studies irv the Culture of 
Poverty (New York;. Mentor, 1959). 



wvery student undertaking to learn about 
Latin America for the first time should be 
introduced to Oscar Lewis and some portion 
of his first-hand accounts of the •♦poor'^^ 
of whom there are no many, and the ways in 
which they live. The essay on ''The i:ulture 
of Poverty" is a general summary of his 
evaluation and analysis of the qualities 
and characteristics of the culture of this ♦ 
vast segment of the people of ilatin America. 
It has appeared in various forms and 
places, beginning in 1959, but the reading 
from Heath's anthology is suggested because 
it -is a reprint which incorporates revisions 
made in 1970 by the author shortly before 
his death. -At the same time, there is ho 
substitute for actually reading at least 
a portion of one of Lewis • several transcrip- 
tions of the day-to-day living of Mexican 
individuals or families who were, or had 
been^ members of ••the culture of poverty*'. 
One a\:>proach that Jhas been used to advantage 
is to assign reading about the respective 
••familie^'^ of Five Families to different 
members ot a class or group, an opportunity 
later being given to tha students to compare 
impressions gained. 
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rhotnsrin, ::oritz, Living Poor^ a 1-eace Corps Chronicle 

(beattle, Lni^?rsity of Washinqton Press, 1969), 

Part Thrive. ••Hr>7'*, pp, 16^^230, especially pp, 173 ff 



Many f irst-handNaccounts have been written of 
direct contacts vith seqments af Latin. 
American society. The rhomser.; "book is suggested 
because it recounts the relatively recent 
, expt?riences of an older, more mature Peace 
Corps volunteer an day-to-day' associatxori 
with the people of an impoverished rural 
are.i, Mthoa^h the place is -.cuador, it 
couL i K.' almost anywhere alonq the Latin 
Ame^.'i^ coast-line. There are memorable 
viG M-'t tej throughout the book, but the section 
.not^ IS most vivid in setting forth the 
imp* » • poviTty and some of its underlying 



vMOlf, trie and Hansen, ,:.dward c, The Human 
Condition of Latin America ^ Chapter 3, "Communities"/, 
pp, 71-99, and Chapter 5, "The ilum^in i-.ide of the 
.nclave ' /iconomy " , pp. 1 I fl-20^1 . 



The AOlf-Hansen book has achieved considerable 
popularity among Latin Americanists, perhaps 
because it concerns itself with human rather 
than institutional aspects. In their intro- 
ductory "Briefing" on Latin America, :pp, 3- 
21, the authors explain the basic thesis, 
which emphasizes the importance of productive 
"enclaves", dependent upon external — "metro- 
politari" — controls, wi^th,in an>»ssent ial ly 
unproductive "hinterland". 'Respective 

. segments of the social structure are t>la<jed 
within that theoretical framework, and 
relevant selections from the writings qf 
otht?r scholars are quoted to illustrate the . 

,th4»si,s. Tho^fir:Jt selection cited, for 
t^Xcii'tiDle, brirv]S out contrasts between 
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Indian and croolp "open'* and •*closad" 
communities" in a manner which^ according 
to the authors, ••.^,<^h>s a 9long way toward 
explaining tht^' patterns of life lived in 
Latin American communities to<;lay"- In the 
sei'Ond sulection, the authors identify and 
dibcuss specific units — "Largo istates'% 
••The CattU^ Kanch'^ ••Industry'^ "Cities'', 
and oth<^^rs--in. such a way as to bring out 
the patron-dependent relationship existing 
xn f^ach. I'here are also brief but enlighten- 
ing sections on "the nuclear family" and 
"thf» qrowing^^ middle class", with a concluding 
summary of the three ••^recurrent themes" that 
emerge in the pattern of social relationships. - 
Whether or not one accepts the validity of 
the central thesis of this book, the point 
- of view IS interesting and it .helps to give 
meaning to ariM»xamxnation of the various 
factors that are brought to bear on the Latin 
Amt*ri('an social structure. 

sJohnson, John ^^.p (i-ditor), Continuity and Change in 
Lat in; Americ a (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1964), Chapter 1, "The Peasant", by Charles Wagley, 
pp. 21-48^ chapter 2, "Kural Labor***, by Richard N,- 
Adams, pp. 49-7b; and Chapter 7, "The l.rban 
Worker", -by Frank Bonilla^ pp. 186-205. 



The three selectionvS are cited as they api^ear 
•in the book edited by Johnson because the*' 
combination brings together in a convenient 
way authoritative studies of three of the 
major components of the laboring class as the 
preponderant element in the social structure. 
Important distinct ions are made between, 
thosi* in the agricultural sec.tor who w^rk 
for sheur sustenance and those who receiW 
at l(»ast meagc»r pay. The bonilla essay 
hilps to explain the attractions of city 
livini despite the hardships suffered by the 
dweljlers in the city slums. 



Gillin, John\P., "Some L>ignposts for Policy", 
pp. 21-47 of V:h^pter One in bocial Change in Latin 
America TodaVtV Its Implications for L:,:>, Policy 
(New York, Harper and I^rotherb, I960), published 
for the Council on Foreiqn Relations. 



^es cited, a portion of a chapter 
forth considerations for U.:^. policy 
in the I9b0*s, summarize in a particularly 
impressive way the factors that give th(? middle 
class significance and strength in Latin 
America today. Despite the tendency of more 
contemporaneous writings to play down the 
role of the middle sector, it continues to 
grow in size and potential importance, and 
an untie r standing of the values and motivations 
affecting its members is essential to a 
better knowledge of the Latin American scene, 
Gillin provides the basis for this in a 
thoughtful essay within the chapter noted. 




Andreski, otanislav. Parasitism and Subversion 
the Case of Latin America (New York, Pantheon 
liooks , 1 966 ) , Chapter 1, "The I'red^cament", 
pp. 1-22. \ 



The structure of Latin American society is 
placed within and explained by a\conceptual 
framework which projects historical and other * 
factors that created a privileged class 
living upon and dominating the masses. ,The 
selection explains the author's thesis, 
which is stimulating but probably over- 
simplified. 



Heath, Dwight B. and Adams, R.N., (t.4itors). 
Contemporary- Cultures and Societies of Latin 
America, A deader m the Social Anthropology of 
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Middle and ^buth Aim?rica U^ew VorK, Random House/ 
197'1), "int^odurtion-, pp* 3-16> William Mangin, 
••Latin Amprican squatter Settlements, A Problem 
and 1 ^olution^^, pp* 340-159 i^nd Frank w: Young 
and Isao Fujimoto, ••:.ocial Differentiation in Latin 
American i;oinmunities^^, pp. 58^68. "The Culture of 
Poverty, i>Y usrar I^wis and ••A Typology of Latin 
American >ubcultures^^ by Wagley and Harris, which 
wen: not* -a abovi^, also appear in the Heath 
antaoloqy. 



The Manqm es^ay on squatter settlements has 
oarticular interest oecause it presents a- 
Uifft^rent and challenging interpretation of 
tht> >o<ual importance of a group ^ which is 
loo.r.Lii'; ever larger on the Latin American 
'>ceia% uathor-'tl'^^n preisenting tlie story of 
the squatter settlement in terms *of unrelieved 
squalor, th<i authar views it as ••* . ^a process 
of ^orial reconstruction through popular 
initiative", ;ie also discusses eight ••standard 
myti aboat the subject. The article by 
VouV uiJ i-ujimoto includes pertinent commen- 
tar': • ..pacific aspects of the social 
3tr ite. 



Toy ' . r-iold J,, America and the World^Revolution > 
and tt\ - I > octures (New York, Oxford University Press, 

Chapter ii, "The Present Revolution in 
Lat : » r. -i'*, FP- '1^1-205. 



.h^ f nent historian and philosopher 

vott- ; a published lecture to an exdfnination 
o< iMo basic clasr> structure of Latin Aro^ir^te]^, 
in It he identifies .some of the changes he 
i> It* v»»d were under way in the I960»s when 

lf<-ture was written — increasing importance . 
thf middle class, basic land reforms, 
anu thii move to the cities, Tpynbee apparently 
aqr».*es with the quotation from Herbert 
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Mdttht*ws with which he runciudiio t hi* essay, 
to tho "ffpct that tho transformation 
ronstitutes ".^.one of the most diamatic and 
»»xplv'Sivo mov»?m(>nts in all history". {p. 205) 
Alth'uKih there are many Latin Americanists 
who -^^oul i not aqree .%'ith his conclusion, 
Toynbef^ • s unalysis merits considi^rat ion and 
m<iy ncit laj i>o fai out of line jir the doubters 
thinK. 



"'i.nmbert, Jacques, Latin America^ ^>ocial :^trurture 
at:d FoLitica L InstiTtutions (rierkeley. University of 

;alifornia I ress, 1967), chapters 3 and 4, "The 
iatifundiu: The Lcirqe ^state in Latin America" and 
'•;<oi;pons ibi 1 1 1 y of the Lat i fund ios for Laqs in 

.ocial JeviMopment", pp. . 



The LaMLr rt booK, despite^ its broad sound inq 
, tit It*, IS conce*med primarily with only 
specific Seqmerjts of thi? social structure* , . 
Nrverthi* less, the author's comments on the 
laiqe landed estate are relevant to an under- 
Lit andinq of the more comprehensive subject 
because of the importance of that element from 
which so much of the social structure derives. 

4 * * 



Petras, James, Politics and social litructure in 
uatin America (New York, Monthly Review Press, 
I0b9), Chapter 1, ''Class and Politics", pp. 13-80. 

Tht» chapter noted surveys the vaiious class 
sectors in urban Latin America, apparent ly - with 
the purpose of evaluating their respective 
^ political potentialities. The point of view 
ia, i»»t list ; reading the selection would give an 
opportunity for students to become acquainted 
' with an example of analysis by a member of the 
sizL-ahle qroup of Latin Americanists inter- 
. pre* irn i nst i t ut ioriS and events accordini^ to 
the Marxist patt(^rn. 
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Crifet, Kaymond l\ , "Tropxcal iiubsistence Agri-' 
culture in Latin America i boirie 'Neqlected Aspects 
and implicat loufa", xn oinxth^onian. Report tor I9b3 - 
(Washington, Smithsonian Institution, '•1964 ) , T 
pp. 503-519) al^'^o printc^l >in part in Vol* li, 
pp. Ibti-Ho of Modern l.atia Amci ica i' continent, in 
Ferment 1 1 ' r i ncoton, Van Nostrand Company, 1967)^ 
edited oy U»win ilanki^. ^ 



ue^^piLe its ra'ther cumbersome title, this 
essay by PrOTessor Crist gives an especially 
thouahtful, WL* 11 -stated t*xplanat,ion ot the 
pormdnt?fiOr ot the subsistence farmer as an 
element of ma ^lor siqni.f icanc^ in the social 
h>trtictuxe. ^ 



Crow, John A», The ;:>pic of Latin America (k^w York, 
uouL)b»ady and Company, • l97i ) , chapters Zl ai\d 22, 
"The Feudal Pattern of colotaal .>ociety" and "Life 
in th** "olonia^l Towns", pp» 2Sb-2^<2/ 



rhnsf two chapt*^rs are suggested because of 
the historical perrspective they ^would lend to 
descriptions of the coiiterapojrary class 
structure, empha:;izing once again how much 
of the pajt remains in the Latin America of 
today. - ' 



behrendt, Richard F., "The Uprooted j A Guatemalan 
sketch", 4s itij, appears in Vol. II, pp» 430-435 of : 
Latin American civilization , edited by iJenjamin 
Keen. 

' This is 3 brief but unusually perceptive 
account of the impact of "modernization" 
Indian communities that hav^ lived for man 
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qeneration<; accordmq to patterns ebtablished 
boforo tho >paniacds arrived. 



» reyre, Iber^o, New >Vorld m the Tropics ^ The 

Culture of Modt^rn iSra^U (Nev York, Alfred A. 

»• nopt f 1 9S^)) , Chapter I I , 'Vtontier and Plantation 

m .ira*:ir% op. t>7-*j.:, ana »:hapter l\ , ••ethnic 

and :>oci Ti ' Onaitions an Mod<L»rn .irazil", pp. 

140. 



'IVo lections by the celebrated urdzilian 
anthropoloqist, socioloqiat and historian 
that qivi» the flavor of h^ abundant^ 
writinq, almost all of whj^ch emphasizes 
i actors of class and social structure, ^The 
t»ssay by rreyre qiioted in The borzoi Uea'der 
ih uatiu" American iiibtory » edited by H<^Jen 
i)elp-ir--"r^iq Hou^»» .uid Slave Ouartors"-- 
Vol. r, pp* i>l-a.^, IS ^ ISO valuable because 
it is more sucmnct than many of .that author's 
wiitmqs. rho d is t xnctivenest> of the 
ird-iilian socia 1 .pa ttt-^rns is also brouqht. 
out xn r.oadinq Freyre. / 



so 



IN'THODUCTION TO LATl\ AM^KICA 



MANUAL FOH AN INTcHDloClPHNAHY COUKbi:, 

V 



TOPIC blX 
POLITIC^* AND GOVwHNMtNT 

Politics rivals bull-f iqhting or soccer as. 
an activity which engages the time and attention 
of Latin Americans, Although there are times 
when political endeavors result in bhn governing 
of the country and its people, efforts to exert 
power and influence to attain political ob- 
jectives exc<*ed those devoted to the affairs of 
government* North American, Luropean,*^ and Latin 
American writers have examined almost every 
aspect of the political/ scene, producing a 
kaleidoscopic literature that penetrates into 
the most obscure facets. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to find scholars who have been bold 
tTiuUijn tu generalize meunii ujjf jt E^j jb gOT j l^^ ,r *-^ 
overall subject, 

on the other hand, afmost any North American 
who has read the headlines or watched the tele- 
vision news programs is^repared to express an^ 
opinion about the vinstabili*ty , corruptness, and 
unreliability of governments throughout Latin 
America, often witl\ Uttle appreciation of.thj^ 
vast differences tttat exist among them* It * 
should be a central purpose of the examination 
of "Politics and Oovernment" in an introductory 
course to counteract the caricatures that 
convey an impressiWi of basic governmental 
incapacity in Latin America* An effort needs 
to be made to promote a better knowledge of 
both the positive and the negative qualities 
that are to be found • i^ven more important , 
is the development of a better ' understanding 
of the reasons why the manner and methodsc of 
Latin American politics and government are 
different from thos^ ^o which we are accustomed. 
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i<eadinqi> buqgested to assist rn this regard 
are listed- below ix\ three general categories i 
.(a) those which provide general summaries of 
Latin American political and governmental ^ 
att.ributesi (b) those which emphasize one or 
another of the characteristics of the traditional 
political scene deemed most prevalent, sucf^ 
as ••dictatorship**, the •*golpe de estado*S etc.; 
and (c) those which examine recfynt political 
development^ aimed at fundamental alteration 
of the political strurtTire. 



{A) O^NwKAL ^UMMAKIiS 



Anderson, Charles w,, "The Latin American Political 
oystem**, from the author's Politics and bconomic 
Change in Latin America , pp. 87-114; also found 
m somewhat abridged or altered form La l>aLin 
American Politics, studies of the Contemporary 
ocene (New York, Doubleday and Company, 1970), 
edited by Robert U, TomaseK,, pp. 4-30; and in 
Government and Politics in Latin America, A 
Reader (New York, Holt, Hinehart and Winston^ 
1967) , edited by Petei: G, bnow, pp. 230^.246, 



AS indicated by the number of times xt has 
been reprinted in anthologies, Anderson's 
study is a concise but, at the same time, 
comprehensive analysis of the principal 
political forces in Latin America and the 

t ways m which they qualify as "power con- 
tenders** in Latin American politics. 
Noting the frequency wit^ which it is 
assumed that the political sfcene presents 

. nothing but unpredictability, Anderson^ 
skillfully draws attention to "consistent 
patterns of the game.t..'* Producing 
a political system obviousl'y different 
from that to whicL North Aroericins are 
accustomed, Latin .American ''power 

1 
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cor't^enders':' ^trive to achieve and exercise 
J I ••powc^r capabilities;* to gain poluical 

control. I his may come throuqh elections/ 

but as Andersbn-also e^plains^ "...elections 
^^are not dcf initive , in njany parts of Latin 

America These and other elements are 
^ d<?5Jcribed 'in terms understandabli* to the 

stutierft* 

? I i 

\. ' • , 

'^fyti L>zdrv Arpad, Latin American PaXitics^^A. 



runerMdos]:-oh,NAllyn and dacon, I97i ) ; chan^^er 2, 
Nolitiixal Institutions, Th.ar Hole and Funetioning 
pp. 23-48v;dnd Chd-pter. 3 , ,"pol 1 1 i cal I'artios and ' 
Political \;ar tip ipation",\pp, 49-72, / 

• explaining that the traditional concentration 
onjihe study^of for.mll political structure 
IS. "restrict ive*' wberi appjAed to Latin 
' ^.^./in^/H>i,\Vi)n Laz.ar examines the "cvnter 6f 
, \ y""}^^ imue a*utt)ority7* tor the. Qpi?ration 
of* th<» state' i'n u bt6ader ^'ontext , ' and the 
result IS d-^clearer picture' , of * what is 
artual ly irivcflved^ In the second ohapter 
no,tei, the author provides a concise, , 
i.nf()rmed, and useful fevi^^v of the principal 
;inter.>st groups that play upon the political 
^t^^ » , Although the entire book' 'could be 
rea to advarttage, * the* portions cited 
shio.Lj ue particularly meaningful. * ^ 



•omez, H, A. / Governmejit.,ajid Politics in Latin 
America (New YorK^ Handom/ House, 1963J/ revised 
edition, \\\ pages, plqs note^, bibliography, 
and^ ijidex. ]/ , < . • 



It would not be feasible to. S(^a4fate out 
specific Kj6rtions^o;f .P^t)^. Gomez already 
brief review of the'' pr incipal elements of 



Lat.iti America's P#tical institutions . 
He has achieved a/lasterpiece of condensatipn 
without omitting/^ny of the more significant ^ 

ele,nents, and J" f ^'^^f 

introduction t^i^^^he complexities of the 

subjecti. 



burr, Robert "N. , 
Perspectives on 



Relations (Wash^^igton, 
tlon, 1967), Chapter V, 
in Latin Amerji^a", pp. 



ur Troubled Hemisphere , 
Uari states-Latin American 
The Brookings Institu- 



■ "Domt'St ic- 
89-107. 



Politics- 



, // . ..." 

Burr's/tthapter on domestic politics is a 
thougS#ful, penetrating brief summary 9f ^ 
the dV/lncil?al elements of the Latin 
AnSrSn political scene. The all-important 
rol^^^f the military and tho^e of the 
elit^; pressure ^royps and political 
Da'rZies- are- described in succinct but 
illuminating terms, and an evaluation is 
maSe of the^OLmport of U-.S. involvement 
Xnut odurs. It is a re/res-hing, well- 
Yritten acq6unt,: highly Usable in the 
i5Tj:rdductorj^ course. « , • 



^rris, Lduis K^..<»nd'A-lba, Victoi'/ The Politica^ 
.T-nr ^ ;,nd Behavior of l^atin America .(.Kent^:>tate 
riniversity Press, 1974),. Chapters 5-7, - 
"Sovernmental Forms and Politi'cal Practices^', 
-political Pluraligjn and -Power Contenders , 
and "Functional Blites", pp. 53-98. . 



// 



// 

// ■ 



The chapters cited -appear to, be the most 
relevant portions of the book, the stated 
objective of which is "...to present the 
political ideas and processes of the major 
contenders in tjpe struggle for powe^"." 
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Although there might seem to be an imbalance . 
in the descriptions of the relative strengths 
of the "ppwer contenders'^ with the ''worKing 
Class" allotted only one page, the situation 
y described is probably not too far from the 
marK, The selection includes a valuable 
descrip,tion of the principal elements of 
the ix)liticdl structure and offers useful* 
insight into how the^ part3 fit together^ 



Tannenbaum, FranK, The Future of Democracy in 
Latin America^ Assays by Frank Tannenbaum , 
edited, with introduction, by Jcjseph Maier and 
Hichard vTeatherhead, (New YorK, 'Alfred A, Knopf, 
1974), "Politics and Government in Latin America", 
pp^^ 124-137, and "The Future of Democracy in 
Latin'^Amer ica'\ pp, 4b-82. 

Two of tht4 essays in*a collection' of 
Tannenbaum's works brought together after 
* his death are suggested. As with other 
pi€^ces by one Of North America's foremost 
Latin Americanis^ts, the chapters do not, 
pf>rhaps, offer an entirely comprehensive 
survey but tjie insights into Latin America's 
politi^aV, behavior gained from Tannenbaum's 
, study and experience should contribute to 
' a bet^ter understanding ^of the full panoraijia, 
the other portions of which can be* filled 
in by other readings. 



Tannenbaum; Fcank>, Ten Keys to Latxn America 
{New Yorki mintage Books/ 1962), Chapter 8/ 
••P©l^itic3'*, pp. 136-172 and Chapter 7, ••Leadership 
^p. 112-n5. ^ ' ^ . 



The chapters cited here r>ffer an additional 
opportunity to benefit from the Tannenbaum 
wisdom and experience^ and they afe mort^. 
directly focussod on the general svibject. 



Taiin*^»ribaum> Franl<, "The Political Dilemma a i 
America*; i\>ri*i^A Affair^> April, . 

■ ■ ■ i 

Although the frameworic of Tannenbaum's 
artiofe pertains roughly to^the early 
1960 's, many of the comments have a 
timelessness that make them significant 
to an und<=»rstanding of politics in Latin 
America at Wfhatever year or time. The 
point of view is distinctive and 
^ illuminating. 



Calvert, Peter, "Crisis and Changei Politics 
and Government",- in Latin America ^ i:>3says on 
Continuity and Change , edited' by Harold ' • 
Blakemore, Chapter 4, pp» 90-110, 



A. lec'ture presented by the British Broad- 
Casting Company, Calvert's essay emphasizes 
the^' historical background. The author also 
endeavors, with 'considerable success," to 
reconcile two ''popular views" which he says 
are represented by the apparently "contra- 
. dictory concepts of^a "continent in ferment' 
and one with "underlying stability". The 
selection is not a comprehensiv.e survey, 
but the interpretations are yaluab^, 

* ~ M * * 

Alexander, Robert J., Today 's .Latin America ^ 
chapters-, on "COvermnent", "Politics", and "The 
Military", pp. 118-18^. 
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' 'Vixe Siilections are general and quite brief, 
. but they provide a good beginning. Of par- ^ 
ticula.^c value is a rather detailed chart of 
political parties, on pages I62rl67 , which 
illustrates the variety of movements to be . 
found. Professor Alexander has also included 
an excellent, brief essay on "The Kise of 
t^arti'es in Latin American Politics" in- ^ 
pp. .^<vi to XXV of th^e introduction to his 
' huge booK on Latin American Political 
PartK-s (New YorK, Praeger Publishers, 
1973), a volume which contains detailed 
information on most, of the political 
parties ot each of the Latin American 
states*^ 



Altixander, Kobert J,, "The ^mergence of Modern 
Political Parties in Latin America", Chapter 5, ^ 
pp. 101-125 m Politics of Change in Latin 
America (New YorK,^ FredoricK A. Praeger, 1,964), 
i^fltedTby Josoph Maier and Richard a. /yeatherhead^ 



The chapter cited is an additional summary 
V by Alexander. In it he describes the basic 
.conservative-liberal tendencies of the'l9th 
century and the categories of political ^ 
groupings that have emerged in the twentieth, 
with special attention to the military 
and the church. * • * 



Jane, Cecil, Liberty and despot ism in Spanish • . 
America (New ^ork, Cooper oquare Publishers, 1966^ 
first publist}ted in 1929), Chapters 1 a^d II, ^ ^ 
••The Political Character of the' Republics" 
■and "Liberty and x.f f iciencys pp. 1-27. 
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Cecil Janets essays^ are classics. Well- 
written, thoughtful, and grounded in a depth 
of historical understanding, they might 
well be required readying for all North 
Americans who expcict to be concerned with 
Latin America. The two chapters suggested 
dbovt> should be of particular value, but 
others on ••Freedom in Spanish America^^, 
"The bearch for efficient Government •• and 
••The future' of Latin America^^ also help 
to demoristrate how little Latin America > 
has changed, or is likely to change rapid- 
ly, despite the apparent fervor for basic 
revolution^ Jane insists that the mt^thod of 
change r when and if it comes, is i^ikely 
to be their own — ''They can reach their 
goal only by their own road.^^ (p. 170) 



Lambert, Jacques, Latin America^ Social structure 
arid Political Institutions (Berkeley, University 
of California Press; 1967), Part IV, Chapters' 
13-18, •♦Political Institutions^ ,p^. 257-366. 



Although the section is rather long„ the 
chapters cited are of considerable value 
because of the point-by-point comparison ^ 
of presidential government as it exists 
in Latin America wit^ that practiced' in 
the United states ^ Most of the institu- 
tions of government a,re dealt with^ in that 
way. ^ ^ -0 • 



Graham, Richard (editor), A Century of Brazilian . 
History Since 1 865^ Issues an(4, Problems '(New> York, 

::nopf , 19:9) ; ^-hapt^^r is, pp. JL5^^-176; '•Ui?volopuuMit 
Vh'- i.ircliy .iiri .olitp'i'^^ by Lf'*Ui<* Lipson and * 
Jhapt^T Jj, pp. i99-:i3, ' " ^ica^il's i^oputation ^or 
iolitical >tabL 1 i t-.y^'^** by \aiu.»s i,: fUisny. . -\ 
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oi. .»rc\/iliari history >in» iuggi-sti^d b*>cau.se 
of thwila*' V.V'v ou\k' lit Uririvjiiij nut 
a^ptrt'-. ai.i quailti»':> of tlv^ >ra/.i'lian^ 
approach to politycs ti.at aro V inct ivf^ 
*'ror. th.it f >nrid oil otMv^r part^. of Latin' 

(i3) m\DITICNAL ..LriMbNTb OF TH::: POLITICAL STRUCTURt; 



. .P' Vf , Lalii; \f.^-r ira^i) .jov»»ninrnt arid 
P'^liti(\. that b»-M-. lai dt»d ^ib t r,id i t Lortal , 

a..d rio:t r-r »vaI»Mit, ar»' tho dictator, tho military, 
ani tri<- .olpi- d^' *_^>_tado. •T.urh of thi^ litorature 
ii. tht^ fi' I ; Sas tht.-r**f or..* concentrabxKi oii^ t.K^^^t* 
p^^. Mioru^»a A, *. fartor-> that havr oafi:»i.vl thopi 
t<) priuiofn i:uL" III a pulitical a trao:iph*^r<;^ vhic^h 
stM»;ni^ it tM» ..aino timt* to plar** .ir*Ml • »inphci,-» i on 
rwu.->tlt>.* I 'taU Vhe r<»adunr. s\j*j :*v,tfd Of low 

.ito ill.A t^,.*^ :v(* only, '^sinC'» it vould r;vt bt» 
;'.i>iLl'' ^^ i;'iClui«^ a rompro>iiMir:iv.^ 
r'MJi!xj • * ^' ^ith '^ai'h topic that iniglit 

at pro| r 1 a t . 



..unphr^*> '•.w. Tradition and Hovolt in Latin 
,vmL?r ica { . York, Columbia university i/ess,. 
19 0), ''hap^, *r . 11, 'The Mudillo Tradition*', 



;h'» h.iotorical roots of one of the pre- 
donmant f*>aturos of Latin American po^liticr; 

ire exjr;ined by a thou(jhtful historian, 
' .\otin} that "disrrepanr ies between con- 
stitutional theory and practice liavi* oeen 
p**culiarly mar'ced in Latin America, 

^unph*r*^ys contr i bu te>r> an ar't icula i^x- 
r ligation of the"" njanner in which twenticyth 
ceiit ry t<»ndencior> have derived from the 
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tradition of caudillo. * In reading this essay 
the student vill gain a much better capacity 
to understand the unwritten factors that 
influence the ways Latin /Vnericans are 
governed. I 



Hamill, HUvjh, (xiditorj. Dictatorship in bpanish 
America (New York, Random House, 1965), Intro- 
Cluction'*, pp. 3-25. 



rhe rcMdinqs in this full-length booK 
include a number of items of, interest 
and possible usefulness. The editor*s 
introduction summarizes significant 
attributes of several memorable caudillos . 
It also contributes to a better understanding 
oKthe differences between the c audillo and 
the Xacique , who is identified with a 
smal^iT^localized community, as well as 
. vith^Indlsan tradition. Although Hamill 
finds litLlP in common among caudillos , 
he does point, out the contributions they 
have at times made by prpvidinq government 
instead of anarchy. 



Chevalier, FranCrois, . "The Ori^ns of Caudillismo " , 
Volume II, pp. 25-37, in The Borzoi Reader in 
Latin American History (New YoVk, Alfred A* Knopf, 
1972), edited .by Helen Delpar. 

A* French scholar presents an interesting 
Syntheses, of hi^^torical factors that con- 
"tributed to t]ie prejiominance of personal ^ 
leadership in Latin American politicj^ 
^ skillfully weaving together attributes of 
; the strong men of the^l9th century, from 
/ bolivar to Porfirio Diaz, he notes the 
■ k likelihood that these qualities vill 




i 



continue to have an impact, in spite of more . 
nlodern influences, largely economic^ that 
have altered the political scene. The 
reading should provide valuable perspefctive 
on the enduring qualities of caudilli^mo . 

9* 

Tannenbaum, Fr^ink, 'The Political Dilemma in Latin 
America Foreign Affairs , Vol. XXXVIII, April, 
1960, pp. 497-515 • Also found in Interpreting 
Latin American History , edited by Ramon Eduardo 
Ruiz. ' * 



The veteran Latin Americanist discusses in 
a thoughtful manner the way in which b11 
things in Latin America cliange, except the- 
appeal of the caudillo . 



Brisk, William J,, "The New Caciquismo'%- Chapter 12," 
pp. 151-163 in The Cacigues t Oliga rchical Politics 
and the bystem ot Caciguismo in the Luso-Hisparuc 
World (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press» 
1973), edited by RoDert Keen, 



In presenting a thesis that easier communis 
• cation and centralized government have 
tended to reduce the power-tJf^ the local 
chieftan, the author identifies what he 
calls institutionalized caciques" — pressure 
groups that are fulfilling the welfare and 
other functions once carried out by the 
personal leader. The selection would be 
useful in conveying a better understanding 
of the differences between caudillo and 
cacigue , and trends affecting both^ 
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Johnson, John J,, The Military and Society in 
Latin America (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1964), Cl»©ter IX, "Retrospect and 
Prospect", pp, 



This and the two selections that follow 
represent the viewpoints of three^ fbrempst 
students of the Latin American "Military** 
on the place of th?t all^important elemeht ' 
in the Latin American political scene, 
Johnsdn's projection of the changing military 
role over the coming years finds that 
change is likely to result from new social 
and economic factors, but that the central 
importance of the military in civilian 
affairs will continue. 



Lieuwen, Kdwin, "The Changing Hole pf the Arped 
Forces t An Analysis", pp. 91-119, in Latin 
American Politics^ Studies of the' Contemporary 
Scene (New York, Doubleday and Company, 1970) > 
edited by Robert Tomasek# 



Although vritten in 1960, the essay deals 
reaJLiaticalJUy with the pol^iticaJU capacities 
of the military establishment and fore- 
shadows accurately some of the developments 
that have since taken place. 



Mc Alister, Lyle, "Role of the Military in the 
Dynamics of change". Chapter 5, pp. 136-160 in * 
Continuity and Change in Latilb-Aiperic^ (Stanford, 
Stanford .university Press, 1964)7 ea*i^ by John 
J. Johnson.* 



V 
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In addition to identifying- specific military 
and non-military functions tiye autlipr 
analyzes the "mentality of t^e coup d' * ^ 
etat " which presumes a right- tp act politidilly 
and to assume power. He aJ(:so presents some 
interesting "propositions" and "conclusions" - 
which set tlie stage fbr a tetter understanding 
of the mil-itary role, 



Moreno* Francisco and Mitrahi^ Barbara* (editors), 
Conflict and Viole'nce in La'tirf American Politics , 
A Book of Readings (New York, Thomas Y, Crowe 11, 
1971^, "The CoUp d*£tati Modern Techniques and 
Countermeasure's", pp. 42-58. 



The author of the selection is identified 
as "Metron, Incorporatied". The study examines,- 
forcible governmental /changes in various* 
parts of the world, including Latin America,, 
presumably in an attetnpt to find a "universally 
applicable formula. The result is. interesting, 
but. not conclusive that Latin American. qolpes 
can be placed into any standard pattern. This 
is an- area in which meaningful generalization 
is difficult, ''if (Rot irtpossible. 



♦ 

(C)'TH£ POLITICS OF^ FUNDAMENTAL CfHANGE 



No subject concerning Latin America i^more 
popular or more widely heralded, especially by 
younger Latin Ameticanists, than that fundamental 
change" must be wrought throughput the area. F^w 
writers question that such change will take 
place; they differ only on the manner in which 
it will come about and the kinds of government 
^and society that will replace it. One being 
introduced to Latin American politics should be 
given an. opportunity to read at least two of 



the selections that are suggested^ below— one which 
examines the forced of revolutionary change from 
a reasonably objective viewpoint and one which 
starts, from the premise that revolutionary 
Violence will, probably be necessary. 

First, however, are three selections which 
examine the roots and causes of violent revolution, 
as well as^^the forms it takes. 

bto)ses, Wil.\iam S,, "Violence as a Power Factor 
in Latin Amerifcau Politics**, Western Political \ 
Quarterly ,. Vol V, No.. 3, September, 1952, # 
pp. 445-4^/8 ; excerpts contained in yhe Human 
Condition in Latin America (New YorVt^ Oxford 
University Pres^, 1972) , ^edited by^olf and 
Hansop, pp. 225-242. 



/The essential' elementJs of this fine study 
^appear to be included in the pages cited in . 
'»wblf and' Hanson, which may be more easily 
^accessible th^n the, original publication. 

The ^selection undertakes a careful examination 

of the forms violence, may take, from 
- machetismo to the "electoral method of 

oi?gani ging power'* » Less^ att^tiori is j 
"given to guerrTlla aotiyi^y • and ^terrorism 

than in n(\ore recent' studies of revolutionary 
.violence, but that does not <ie*tfact from 

the validity of the- conclusions. 



^Kling, Merie', ♦•'•Violence and Politics in Latin 
America**, pp. 191-206 in Latin American Radicalism , 
A Dociimentary Repoi>t on jUeft and Nationalist 
Movements (New York, Oxford University Press > 
1970)^ edited by Horcfwitz%. de Castro 'and Gerassi, 
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e sejLection consttitutes a carefully -prepared, 
atistically supported description the 
,pc^st and present pervasiveriesg of violence 
iri Latin American politics. Useful comparisons 
are drawn between the situation there and 
those found in Northern Europe and the U«S«A« 
It JLs well' to be r&minded that Latin ^America's 
frequent resort to violefice has produced 
*6vt*rything from maintenance of the status quo 
to the kind of fundamental change that; has 
occurred in Cuba. 



V 

Rike, Frederick B,, '•Sources of Revoiutiont 
Thpir Impact on Freedom and Reform in Latin 
America pp^. 28-58 in Freedom and Reform in 
Latin America (Notre Dame, Indiana, University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1959), edited by Pike. 



Although written t^efore the full impact of ^ ' 
Castroism was ;^elt, the. study offers' interesting 
thoughtful considerations worthy of attention* 



Noteworthy descriptions of the radical • 
approach to revolutionary change, witjh analyses 
^f cause ^nd ^f f^ct^^^re^o^be f ound ih^he - - 
fol'loVingi * ' c 



Hodges, Donald C#, The Latin American Revolution ^ 
Politics and Strategy frdm Apro^^Marxism to Guevarism 
(New York, William Morrow and Company, Inc^, 1974), 
Chapter IV, "The New Left$ I?idel and DLAS", 
pp* 136-160. ' . • 



*The book as a Whole presents a rather thorough 
account of recent revolutionary movements, 
^ btit the chapter cited is most relevant^ for 
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the cvirrent .situation. The author describes 
the **New Left^* which» he , indicates, consists 
of heterogeneous groups directly or indirectly 

. responding to the influence of Fidel Castro - 
and the Cuban Revolution. The tone is 
sympathetic to these groups, as well ^as to 

' cooperating ••Guevarist insurrectionary focos 
in thp form of urban guerrillas" which 
have become the most effective nuclei for 

• 'polarizing the population and resisting the 
present ascendancy of military diptatorships*% 
(Pt'ZGl), In additidn to acquainting the 
student ^with the radical approach^ the book 
might hfe used as a crhallange to his 

capacity Wsjtdentify some rather obvious 
distortions of U»S^ pplicy and practice*. 



Mercier Vega, Luis, Guerrillas in Latih America . ^ 
the Technique of the Counter State (New Yoiac« 
Frederick A* Praeger.,. 1969), introduction, pp. -1-7. 
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This IS one of the. best' boolcs pn guerrilla 
activities 'xn Latin America, -oic^erinig a*^ 
restrained, and objfective account of the . 
origins, motivations and results ot the ' 
various movements, with special., attentiojri 
— to x:e r ta ii rx:q]Qntri^S"r^ForH:he iiitro^^^ ^ 
course, sections of the book ^night be chjis^n 
for illustrative purposes, one qr another ' ^ 
of the specif ijc movements being letesigne.d . 
for special attehtioi;!,. ,j?br general reading,/ 
. .however^ • the introduction is brief but 
very useful in explaining the basi?:aily . - 
individualistic jiature of. the respective 
groups • 



496. 
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" ' - J • i 
(Jobt,- Richard, Guerrilla Uovemgrits in Lajtiln Antbrica ' * 

(New YbrK., Doubleday. and Company, l/nc;^ ^970),! ^ 

••Introduction",, pp. 1-36. antf •*^pil6gue", pp. -te- . 



J- 



A British journalist with substantial experience 
in Latin Ametipa celebrates his fondness for 
Che Guevara in a* book which is quite thorough, 
in dealing with the radical leftist movements* 
The bias, is complete, but the information 
6n the twists and turns of<,lef t-wing activities 
appears to be written by one who knows the 
facts ♦ Once again, however, the capacity of * 
the perceptive student to identify distortions 
can be tested • 



Fran k, Andr e Gunder, Latin Ameyicap Underdevelopment 
oiMtCVolugiont^ fissays'o'n the.Dfevelopment of Under^ 
development and the Immediate /Enemy (New York> 
Monthly Review Press, 1969), Chapter . 25,, 
•♦Capitalist Underdevelopment pr Socialist 
Revolution?"^ pp. 37l-^09» » 



Frank is one of the more articulatie of the 
left-wing writers»\ Although the emphasis 
of the selection is economic and social,- 
there is no doubt that the focus for action, 
is politicals . •the stxfategic coincidence 
of class struggle and the anti-imperialist • 
struggle againSt the metropplitan' bourgeosie 
is obviously valid for gubrrilla warfare^ ^ 
.which must be^in' against ttie national 
bourgebsie of the couintry/" {p. 372) 



f I 



.1 i't 

omero, CarXos, "HevomtionarylPi^actice ai>ti THeory 
in Latin American, Part III, pp. 580-606 in 
Latin 'American Radjicalism, A Documentary Report 
on Left and Nationalist Movement-s (New Yojtflc. ^ 
Vintage Books, 19^9), edited by Horowitz, Ide 
Castro and Gerassi, 



The selection, by a Chilean economist writing 
in Cuba in 1967, sets forth a clear statement 
of a Marxist-Leninist. interpretation of the - 
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Latin American political situation^ with a 
prescription of the kinds_of actio^-that 
"the oppressed'»~who are not the privileged 
'•workers'*-- raust perform to overcome the new 
colonialismo As with other radical, presenta- 
tions p there is little attention giVen to 
what will takqi the place of tke old order « . 
The Roluero essay is followed^ pp. 607*-620, 
by Che Guevara ®s 1967 ^'Message to the 
Tricontinental'*p wrrtten from a guerrilla 
camp shortly before his death i> whiqh 
gives the full flavor of the revoliitionary 
call tto armSo 



CocXcroft, James Doi> '*Last Rites tor the Reformist 
Model in Latin America Chapter 5p pp. 115-150 in 
Dependence and Underdevelopment ^ Latin Americans 
Poritical Economy (New Yoricp - Double^ay and Company^ 
1972 )t edited by Cockcroft and others. 



The author lets it be loiown in no uncertain 
termslwhafc he believes* to be the fate of the 
I liberal reformist approach to the solution 
\of Latin. America's problems p ?ind extencis 
himself in the bitterness of His attacks 
on U.S. policies » |The alert ^tudent 

reading the essay would have a good — ^ - ^ 

opportunity to test the ^credibility of 
such statements as i o o'^iree countries— 



/ 



Venezuela p 
remained oj 



Colombia and*Cosj 

the domination of 



1 



ry ot para-military elements", {p. Il6) 



Illichp Ivanp "Gradual Change or Violent Revolu- 



tion in Latin America^p^ 



in Latin America^ The Dyhamice of Social Change 



( New Yorkp St. Ma rutin's 
Stelfan A. Halper and John 



Chapter 6p ppo 157-186 



Pressp 1972 )p edited by ' 
Ro Sterlingo 
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As \ydth other ess ay-s by Illich, this one 
raises as many^ questions a\s it answ'ers, but 
the selection provides an opportunity to 
test the viewpoints of a^; former priest who 
seeing to delight in challenging the traditional 
approach. In this piece, he examines concepts 

~ of violence, and comes up with thought- 

provoking ideXs about its true nature, ^{s \ 
approach is short on constructive solutions, 
however. 



Petras, James, Politics and Social Structure in 
Latin America (New York, Monthly Review Press, 
1969), "Guerrilla, Movements in Latin America", 
pp. 159-184, and "Revolutjio^rfary Movements' in 
Latin America", .pp. 185-192, 



Petras is a prolific compiler, editor and 
writer whose viewpoint is far left of center. 
The two chapters cited provide ex,amples of 
an approach which is sympathetic to the 
causes he describes. 



Spalding, -Hobart, Jr,, JlRevolutionary^Ideolbgies ^ 
JjLLatin-Ameri-cr^ nDftit . pp., 385-452., -in Problems 

m Latin American History (NeW York, Harper"and 

Row, 1973), edited by Joseph Tulchin, 



The selection includes'^a useful, concise ' 
summary . of revolutionary movements of the 
present cehtury, followed by pertinent 
excerpts from the literature that they 
produced, * The commentary is reasonably .■ 
balanced apd the citations are wel^L chosen. 



The following readings present* vievpoints 
that are more mpd^rate and mor^ carefully baJlanced 
than those from /\«:iters of radical: per suaisiotii 



Gonzalez, Edward and Einaudi^; Luigip •♦New Patterns 
Qf Leadership", Chapter 4^ ppc* 45-58 in Beyohd ' 
Cuba I * Latin America Takes Charge of Its future 
(New Yorkp Crane^ Russak arid Coinpany< 19*^4 )p 
edited by Luigi Rt Einaudi, . : 



The authors project -political developments 
thay consideif .likely fo^ theJ^970''Sp sbme 
o£ which seam well ill process p especially 
nev; attitudes- towards social change in the 
military and the churchy "and an inclination 
toward Jnc'deratipn ^n general o The selectiorf 

"is -clearly presented* See' also Chapttfr 8p 
"Patterns of Civil^Military Rule"p ppT 107- 
126 r which suggests that "oo^the leading 
countries of Latin America may now be devel- 
oping toward new civil-railitary-cleric&l 

.coalitions of natiowal elites recruited, 
from or aligned with the lYew middle classes'"^ 

(p. 107), : . 



Pintop Anibalj? ••Political Aspects of Economic ' - 
Development", ppo 9«46p in Obstacles to Change in 
Latin America • (Londbnp Oxford University Pre^Sp 
.1965), edited by Claudio Velizu 



A some-time plrofessor at the University of 
Chile analyzes with^ noteworthy bbjectivity 
factors ofc strength and wilakness in the 
forces of revolution^ the long-range prospects 
for "another Cuba'% the true stijength of 
the modera^eSij' and the weaknesses of the 
governmental apparatus p Despite a tendency 
toward use of specialized vocabularyp the 



author's historical depth and , realistic , ' 
approach are refreshing ♦ i ' - 

•Harijis, Louis K. gnd Alba, Victor, The Political 
culture and Behavior. Qf Latin America (Kent 
State University Press, ^ 1974) , Chapter 12, 
"Partisans of Deitfocratic Social Change", pp. 163- 
102 and Chapter 13, "Partisans of Authoritarian 
"Social Change", pp.. 183-202. , - * 



The selection presents a simply-stated,- • 
cogently, defined ^valuation of the. principal 
sources of basic social change, with- a % 
realistic assessment"^ of the prospects of 
each.. It is well done and up-to-date. 



Mercier Vega, Luis, Roads to Power in La.tin America 
(New York, Praeger Publishers, 1969), transla»ted 
by Robert Row/land, Chapter VI ; "Some Hypotheses", 
pp. 186-201 • 



Mercier Vegans analysis of the "tradivt agonal 
jpower groups" finds them "neither ^ willing . 
nor able to face the challenges put .t6- them 
by the evolution of the outside wor^cj.i.." / 
He foresees the possible development of\ a 
new political class whose members belong 
essentially "...to managerial, technical 
and organizational strata." (p. 194) \ 
The essay includes valuable information on 
the existing political^ order while suggesting 
that, it is in need of replacement — and by\ 
something other than\those imbued with ^ 
radical revolutionary fe'Kvou. ^ ' 



/ 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMERICA 

Manual for Xti iimteruisciplinary course 



topic seven 

^ the economy and l^hat should be done about it 

i 

There is practical unanimity that the economy 
of Latin America as a v/hole and the economies 
of th© various countries are in bad shkpe. There 
is no agreement at all on what should be done - 
^ about the situation^ although "it is possible 
to identify two basic approaches toward >€COi^- 
plishing needed changes that which regards \ 
relatively peaceful, "deve-lppment" as essential 
and that which perceives no ^remedies short of 
complete socialist revoluticnp violent if 
violence is needed^ to bring about fundamental 
alterjition of €he economicp political and social 
ord^F. 

. ^ One learning about Latin ^America' for the 
first time should be given an opportunity to 
identifyv^the principal elements of the econoi^y 
of the region-- those aspects common to most dr 
all of its patts— and to become aware of both of 
the two general approaches to solut|6n of its 
problems* The readings described below are 
arranged in three sections; therefore, with the 

^"thought tha^ one r each^^^^o^^ " 
provide a useful introdipctiori to the general 

, subject and to the two principal paths towasrd 
solution of the problems. (Since authors do 
not always follow such a neat^ logical pattern 
of organization, some of the readings may combine 
general background and a "solution*^ approach.^' 



GENERAL NATURE OF THE ECONOMY 



Huelin, David, ''Trade and Development", Chapter 5, 
pp. 111-116 in Latin America p Essays in Continuity 
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ang Change (London, British ardadcasting Corporation 
1974), edited by Harold UlaXemore, 

^ ; 

The author^, who i& Manager of the Economic 
Department of Lloyds and Bols*^ International 
Bank, -presents a succinctp' articulajie outline ^ 
of the principal elements of the iatin 
American economic structurfe^ dispelling the,. 
. myt:h that the economies of the respective 
countries are completely undeveloped and 
pointir^g out'the differences among them, 
• Although prepared for ^British audiences^^ 
the* selpciHLon. is quite 'rrteaningful for the' , 
generiil student^ analysing objectively the 
I 'causes of such phenomena as econpmi^: nation- 
al ismj, the drive fo^ industrialization,. :^ 
*nd Latin American at4:itudes toward foreigji • 
investment, , integration, and inflation. 



Anderson, Charles W»o Politics and ticoriemic Change 
in Latin Ameri ca (Princ^^on, Varj Nostraridp 1967), 
Chapter 2, "Nation Building and Development 't>ol icy", 
pp* 47-67,; • ^ " 



The^ principal value o^' tl^is readiiig^ comes 

from its cle^r descripti^p of what Anderson 
identifies as^ "The Four Economies of Latin 
America "t'_^ ''Subsistence Agricuitujre'^ - 
"Estate", "International^ "Exchange System" 
and "National ctXchange system"o , The article 
then analyzes the manner in which the roles 
of the four principal sectors are dhanging 
in the light of what the author hblds is a 
recognized nee4 "••oto continue and- intensify 
processes of national jeconomic integration* 
that have been in progress 'ov^r' a considerable 
period of time." (p, 53) While the reading 
verges into the ^"sol^tions" category, its 
background information, supported by a well- 
constructed table, -is particularly interesting 
and valuable. . ' t 
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Hunter^ Johrf and Foley, James W*, Economic 
Problems of Latin America (Boston, Houghton, 
Miflin Company, 1975), Chapter 1, "The Latin 
American Scene", pp, 1-34,' and Chapter VI, 
"Trade and Other Balance of Payments? Problems' 
pp^ 150--195. ^ ' 



In the chapters' cited the authors have 
presented the^ general background as a means- 
of developing tl?e "problems" approach they 
employ in the study of Latin i]^mericah 
economies* The second reading is neecfed ta 
sl\arp?ti the oversimplification of the first 
chapter. Taken together, however,- ^the two 
sections offer a balanced introduction to 
the subject* The book is recent, up-to- 
date in substance and tone/ and reasonably 
objective in viewpoint* * . \ 



Alba, Victor, The Latin Americans (New York,' 
Frederick Praegpr, Publishers, 1969), Chapter VI, 
"Where is La tih .America Going?", pp. 172-232^ 



Before giving an answer to the question he ^ 
poses , Alba s ta tes clear Xy and" sin^ 
nature of the b*ackgfrpund from which Latin \ 
America's economic. problems have grown. 
He also discusses Mie aspects of 'the Latin 
American scene that dfstinguish it from* 
other parts of the underdeveloped world — 
a "society with feudal traits that wants 
to become capitalist,." His answers to the 
basic question he poses the,cl)apter tijtle 
may not seem ehtirely^. adequate,, but the. reader 
will gain a good >asis from which to j\idge 
that question. 



0 
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I^binso'n^ Harry p Latin America o A Geographical - 
Survey (New'^York^ Frederick A* Praeger,- 19B7), 
Chapter ••Resources and Economy, pp* 63-99* 

' A 

Four clearly described and defined 
, ••distinguishing ecpnomic features^*. 
^ of Latin America ar^ presented without 
ideological , 'bias or preconception^ For 
a factual statement 6f tl^e principal . 
elements of the Latin American economyp 
Khe Robinson selection is excellent • 



Camachop George,! Latin America/^ A Short History >^ 
Chapter 15p ^New Economic Patterns pp.. >ii-'2''j . 




A- British historian presents a brief;, 
, general revi-e]< o^ the basic Latin "American . 
econdnvyp-^with emphasis on history rather, 
than on technical detailso The selection 
would provide a suitable^ bLiefU^ntroduction 
to the subject, < ' ' ^ 

, — 

Schurz> faiJJLiam l^yile^ Xatin America-ir A Descriptive 
Survey {New York, li-Po Dutton and Companyo 1963 )> 
Part V, "The licctiowy'o' pp. 13l-23*S. 

f '\ ■ . 

y .' . • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

jr---:s<^t a comprehensive description of basic ' . 
facts and factors in the Latin cAm^rican 
economy which is.^ still brief enough to be 
assigned to th6 introductory student^ the 
Schvjrz chapter is difficult to surpass o 
• its shortcomingSp ' which can be made up in 
other way^p are - that some of the statistical 
\ data are not up to. the minutep the writing . 
V is at times prosaic^ and there is very ^ 
Tittle discussion of controvers^ial view- 
' points. r - 
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Alexander » Robert .J., Today's Ldtin-America 
(New York, Doubleday and Company, -1968) , • 
"The t;conoiny*.'% pp#. 55-82* ' 



Alexander's brief chapter in his general ' 
worlc on Latin America hits the high spots 
and touches on most of the problems • 
While providing a gpo4 general survey, 
it would need to be supplemented • 



Hilton, Ronald,. The Latin Americans, Their 
Heritage and Their Destiny (Philadelphia* 
Lippincott, 1973)^ Chapter 4, "The £conomy", ' 
pp. 89-115. . . ' 

I / ^ 

^ The principal interest and value in Hilton's 
' often' controversial ^treatment of /the subject 
y ^tems from his strong defense of /Latin 
America's basic need for capital/, and his 
criticism of those who challenge the 
Rps it ion from both left and right* The * 
chapter would be improved \(ith more statis-* 
tical data, but it provides a pbint of view 
not frequently stated to academir audiences 

— - these~days7 7 ; ^ ~ • ^ — 



Cole^ J, P., Latin America, an Economic and Social 
Geography (Washington, Butterworths," 1965 )> 
Chapter 4, "History", pp. 61-80, and. Chapter" 5, 
"Present Institutions and Economic Development:n, 
pp. 81-100. ' • » 



The two chapters cited from Cole's compre- 
,hensive bobk, which is^ primarily concerned 
with geography, provide, excellent background 
fo"r an understanding of the Latin American 
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economic structure. The chapter entitled- 
"History" emphasizes origins -and growth, 
while the second is conaerned vith existing 
problem areas, ^such as that of land reform. 
Subsequent chapters of the book,/ ori "Transport 
"Agriculture", "Mihing and-'Manufacturing" 
(pp, 101-206) contain much basic data, but 
are perhaps too- lengthir to be 'assigned. ^ 



Mosk, sanford A., "Latin America and the World 
clconomy, 1850-1914", pp. 113-124, in Volume 2 
of History of La tin .American eivilizatioa , edited 
by Lftwis Hanke, . 



" ' ' ' 
Mosic's essay offers succinct historical 
background for am examination of current 
, economic institutions and problems, 

- c. 



Urgui^i, Victor L., The Challenge of Developmen t 
in-La-tin America (New York, Frederiqk a, Praegep, 
1964),. "Preface" and Chapter J., "i>ome btructural" 
Problems", pp. 1-14. 



Urquidi is one of Mexico's most thoughtful 
and ar-ticulate economists^ who writes from 
the viewpoint of one steeped in the sometimes 
controversial approach of the ynited Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America (UNiSCLA), 
but one. who also preserves an independent • 
judgement. Although most of his book relates 
specifically to the "development" approach, 
the pag§s citpd 5dn6ti€ute a concise statement 
of the economic conditions that make it 
advisable for Latin America to be e:^arained 
as a unit. ,^ The pages present ,a backdrop , 
to the ,broader scene. 
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THE "DEViSLOPMENT" APPROACH 



For a few years in the i960*s ther^ was a 
surge of enthusiasm among those ^ot dedicated tp 
violent revolution for a bSroad developmental 
approach to the. attack; on Latin Ataerica»^ e^conomic 
problem's. Initial support of the United States 
governtfTent for s everal spe cific activities to that 
end, such a9 the^]^teF7[m&r±c^ 
was gained during^he Eisenhower administratxoru 
such support grew and was giv6n more detailed 
definition after Jo^ F. Kennedy reached the^ 
presidency in l'961, ; when ,he and his associates 
concocted the name that the formula bore during 
most of the I950*s~ the Alliance for Progress. 
Although the name has fallen' into disuse, and 
some important segments of the program were 
never implemented fully, the ingredients of tlfie 
deve^iopmental^ approach that are in effect in the 
mid-l970's resemble in many ways those of the 
original projections of the Alliance for Progress. 

The items suggested cbeJ^, chosen from among 
the hundreds of books, articles and essays that 
have been written on this subject, should provide 
a basis for selecting V reading program that will 
illustrate the ways and means that ^haye been 
projected, ?ind in^many cises employed, to achieve 
peacefully changes heeded ^y ^e ecohomxesy of 
Latin America. >r — 

Krieger Vasena, Adalbert and Pazos, Javier, 
Latin America, a Broader World Role (London, 
iSrrvest Benn, Ltd., 1973), Part. One, "Past and 
Potential", pp. 15-48, and Part four, "Towards. 
Interdependence", pp< 131-169, see also comments^ 
of Vi'ctqr L. Urqu'iai>T-4)p.' 171-175. 
* . ' t ' , /■ 

This bdok was pjrepared by two ^distinguished 
Latin American economists, und^x the' auspices 
of the^AtJ-antic Institute for International 
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Affairs. It iSc,a cairn, serious, up-^o-date 
exaadnatidn of Latin Americans ma jor problem 
areas and outlines apprbaches for dealing 
with them short 'of revolution* The authors 
hold that excessive absorption with the. 
•♦dependence" apprpacht (see below under 
••The Radical Approach*'), as "conducive to 
inaction^*, and-. loses precious time. The 
portions included dn the pages cited are 
especially relevant to ^n understanding of 
both iproblems and proposed solutions. The 
supplementary^ comments by Victor Urquidi, 
a Mexican economi^tr offer alternative 
views about. several of the positions taken 
by Krieger Vasena^ and Pazojs, such as, for 
example, what Urquidi believes to be an* 
excessive; confidence in the capacity of, 
private investonent to strengthen Latin ' 
American economies. 



Anderson, Charles w.. Politics and kconomic Change 
in Latin America (Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1%7); 
Chapter 7, pp. 157^200. , ^ , 



. .In a cleaJTly written, well o^anized chapter, 
• Anderson outlines and discusses several 

.developmental methods for deal-ing wi-th LaidTi 
. America's economic problems. These include 
. the Alliance for Progress and what he 
identifi^ as "Democratic Reform", He 
concludes wi'th a description of the revo- 
lutionary approach. The treatment is general, 
meaningful and informative for the beginnirq 
student, • ' . , => P 

Toynbee, Arnold J,, America and the World 
Revolution, and Other Lectures (New York? 
Oxford University -Press, 1962), a section 
entitled "The Economy of the Western Hemisphere' 
pp. 157-230. ; . . .- 



The i-nterest of the lectures on this subject 
by one of the vorld»s outstanding historian- 
philosophers, and their value to the intro- 
ductory stjident/ come from the clarity of 
the writi^ng, the author's admitted status " ' 
as a non-professional in the field, and the 
confidence het expresses in the "Alliance for 
Progress" approach. Three lectures. are ^ 
included in the portions cited, but either 
of the first two of these would be, valuable 
if if is not°|iracticable to use the entire 
section. Although written, in a period when 

.the "Alliance" fevp^r was aba pitch, Toynbee's 
' analysis provides a viewpoint not tied to any 
given epo<?h or strategy. It would be 
stimul^ing. t«dd to Toynbee- the chapter 
from the collection of Frank Tannejibaum^iB 
essays, . The Future gf Democracy in America , 
entitled "Economic Efficiency "and Social 
Justice I Toynbee, on Revolution in Latin 

» America"; pp,' 83-104, Tannenbaura present? 
a quite diffcerent point of view,_ 



Prebisch, Rauli 



L ( 

Change and 



"Conclusions for Action", from 

Development— Latin America's Gr^at Task , 
Report submitted te^ttie Inter Aitierican 
Development Bank CNew York,^Erft^gerL3ubJJ.shers , 

1^71 ) , Chapter ".^ pp, 231-243.' - 

"Economic- Aspects of the Alliance", pp„ 24-65 
in^ The Allian'ce For Prodtress. Pr6blems and 
Perspectives. (Baltirnore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1962), edited, by John C, Dreier, 

"The Econl^m^^c Development of Latin America", from 
Nationalism in Latin America (New York, Alfred 
A, Knopf, edited by Samuel L. Baily> 




4 
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since World War II, no* single economist has 
been! more .important .in presenting his ideas 
and influencj^ig. oth^, economists, especially 
fifom Latin Am^Jrit», than Ra^ul Prebisch, an 
Argentine who fd:r many years directed the 
stiff of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America (UNfiCLA) 
situated in Santiago, Chile, The three 
readings selected from his many contributions^ 
are listed in reverse chronological order, 
since it would be advisable to use that 
which is most recent if curtailment is 
essential. Many of Prebisch's ideas have, 
been challenged, particularly 'in the United 
States, but his views over the significant 
post-war years, as represented in the three 
selections, have commanded attention. 



Hanke, Lewis, (Editor) Contem^rary Latin America . 
A Short History (Princeton, D. Van Nostrand, 1^68), 
Chapter ly, "Problems of Economic and Social 
Development", pp. 293-308, 



The chapter includes a broad sampling of the 
writings of sevetal specialists, such as ' 
Prebisch and T, Lynn Smith, on problems 

invoJived-in sj>eeific^ aspects-of the 

development process, it is a well selected 
crosd-section of writings of individuals 
and rteports 6f institutions, such as the ' 
Inter American Development Bank, and - • 
should provide the elements for an under- 
standing ofe. how the process grew, ' 



V6n Lazar, Arpad, Latin American Politicks, a' Primer 

(fcoston, Allyn and Bacon, 1971), ChaiSter 6, 

"^oderni^a|tion in Latin America" and 'Statistical 
Appendix",! PP. 11.2-154. 
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The selection presents a succinct^ clear 
description of Latin Am^ican economies ^ as 
they are, ?ind analyzes cogently the '^state 
of economic change" , concluding with^'A 
Typology of Latin American Development" 
which places primary emphasis on prospects 
for accomplishing "viability". Although 
the" iiethnical terminology-^of the specialist 
creeps in from time to time,, the selection 
seems Isuitable and informative for t^e 
begi^er* The statistical tables « add 
highly usQfxa basic data-* 



Rosenstein-Rodan^, Paul N*, **The Alliance ^or Progress 
and Peaceful Revolution", pp. 53-60 inr Horowitz, de 
Castro and Ge^assi, Latin American Radicalism 
(New York, Oxford University .Pr^ss, 1970)^ 

' The author's brief statement of the central 
V economic p roblems of the itegion places 
emphasis cjn j^hz^t he terms' the "three basic 
inequaliti^es". He analyzes shortcpmings 
that ha<| dlready appeared (1965) in the ^. ^ 

Alliance ^or Prqciress approach, but was at 
that time hopeful that achievements might 
yet be made* The same anthology also includes, 
(PP» 457-^68 Xt^ an art^icle-by Eduardo-Frei,^^^^-^ - 
' former President of Ct^ile^ which first' ^ 
appeared in Foreign Affairs quarterly^, 
entitled ."The Alliance that Lost Its Way". 
Frei*s comments, which were interesting aijd 
constructive at the time, still provide a 
thotightful evaluat]Lon ^by a Latin American 
of tne peaceful PY^r^ development. . 



Gilbert, Alan, Latin American Development, A 
Geographical Perspective (Baltimore. Penguin 
Books, 1974), Chapter 2, "The International 
and 'Historical Setting", pp. 17-38. 

'l±2 
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Gilbert's booK is rather technical afnd 
tailedf but the chapter cited includes a. 
calm, dispassionate statement of what he 
believes Ljatin American "dependeftce" 
actually constitutes, as well as the factors 
that set the region off from ,the rest of 
•^the third world". It is helpful toward 
achieving a balanced view of the conditions 
that exist, . * * 



THt: RADICAL APPROACH 



It- is important fpr the person trying for the 
first time to learn about Latin America to under- ^ 
* stand how deep and pervasive acceptance of the i , 

revolutionary approach has become |imong the 
intellectual elite in both North America and 
Latin America • Writers and analysts abound 
who. perceive no remedies short of complete — 
destruction of the present ^economic order; some^ 
, of these appear^ to regard violence as the necessa^ry 

means ^o that end. - Although roufch of what is x 
/- written in this vein falls into a pattern that 

soon becomes familiar^ the writers and selections 
listed below present that outlool^, in general, ■ . ^ 
, with clarity and distinctiveness^ As with readings 
_8^g^fe^»ted in the JLde^^^ 
chosen from .this group need to be, balanced by 
others expressing different viewpoints. ; ..^ 



Frank, Andre Gifinder, Lumpenbourgeos ie ^ Lumpen-^ 
de>)-elopment^ -Dependence, \ciass and Politics in 
^ - ^ Latin Ameriea o(Nev YorK> Monthly. Review Press. 

1972), especially Chapter 8, "Npoimperialism and 
^ • ' Neodependence" and Chapter 9, "Alternatives. 

and Options", pp. .92-145* ' ' t 
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^ FranK, one of the most prolific Latin 
Americanists^ is a lef.ti^t who consistently 
- argues the cas6 for freeing the Latin American 
economies from the •♦dependence from which 
he insists they suffer! his data seems 
consistently assembled with that in mind, ^ ^ 
Despite its somewhat pondefoust but meahing^- 
ful, title^\the 'small b'opk focuses with 
more clarity than most on the ^manner, in 
which, according to. Frank, class interests 
have historically produced a "policy of 
underdevelo|)mentV leading to the complete 
cfependence 6f most of the people on the« ^ 
oligarchy within an^ the foreign capitalists 
without^. The fine^l chapter, ••Alternatives 
and Options'^, makes quite^ clear what the." ' ' , 
^Uthor believes needs to be done to remedy 
<the situation. 



Frank, Andre Gunder, Latin Americas Underdevelop- 
ment or Revolution ^New York, Monthly Review Press, 
19b9),q Chapter 2, '^he Development of Under- 
development •*, pp. 3-17, and x;hapter\25, ••Capitalist 
Underdevelopment of Socialist Revolutions^, pp. 
371-409, 



The_two_xeadinga Icire^ ln._thLe paJttexiU-Oi_ those 

cited ^bove by the same author. The forqier 
* urges more •detailed examination, of certain 
^ hypotheses he describes]^ while the latter 
provides theoretical background for the 
socialist .revolution the author deems in- 
di3pensable. . • " -v^ 



Galeano, Eduardo,' O pen Veins of Latin America ^' 
Five Centuries of Pillage of a_Contihent (New 
York, Monthly Review Press, 19*^3 ), Chapter V, 
••The Contemporary Structure, of Plunder^",' pp. 22b- 
283. . ^ 
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Galeano is an Uruguayan whose point of -view 
is evide-nt from the titles he uses. The 
chapter cited is an unusually vivid, if 
harsh and^ ofJ:en ^exaggerated, attack on all 
aspects of foreign economic activity in 
Latin* \morica, 'especially the participation 
of foreign capital in industrialization, 
HQ is no less vehement on the national 
bour.70osie-^"rapacity — the International 
Monotary fund — "one-armed bandit" — or ^the 
technocrdts-t-"better hold-up artists than 
thf> marines". One gets the flavor of the 
writiuci quickly. 



Chilcojbe, 'Ronajld H. and ^idelstein, Joel C, 
(4^tors), Latin America > the Struggle with 
Dependency and Beyond CJew York.: Jbhn ^ilev and 
: i ons , 1974 ) ^ " I ntroduc t ion" , pp,*l-«8, by the-. 
e^-Jilzors. ^ ^ 

.ihile fulfilling the purppse of -a commentary 
and introduction to the various selections 
. included in the anthology, the "Ir\troduction.*' 
also provides a useful sixmmary of the 
c.' distinctions betwequ the "diffusion" model 
and the "dependency" model to explain Latin 
America's economic woes. The authors project 
a succi net exposure ^f; what _they^ regard. ,as ^ - 
the evils of, capitalist exploitation and 
domination, and explain why a socialist 
context for development is needed. The 
writing seems more technical than necessary 
in places, but the point of view stands out- 
clearly, ^ - - ^ 
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Alba, Victor, The L^t:in Americans (New York, 
Frederick At Praeger, 1969)., Chapter VIII, 
••Who Want^ Social Change?^', pp*. 277-332. 



Alba presents in this^ chaster a good summary 
of the kinds of extreme change that he 
apparently believes are wanted, and the ' 
movements aimed at accomp^shing the purpose* 



Gerassi, John, "Violence, Revolution and Structural 
Change", Chapter 4, pp. 94-rll8, in Latin America , 
the Dynamics of Sociar Chancre /fW^w York, St. 
Martin's Press, 1972), editQ.d Vby^tefan Halper 
a n^- John R. Sterling, 



The Gerassi reading is mentioned because it 
represents one Of the more extreme examples 
of radical writing, one which might be used 
for testing the alertness of the students, 
and their capacity to discriminate. 



rilich, Ivan, ''Gradual Change or ViolgSTt Revolution 

in Latin America''^- Chapter 6^^pp. l56--171^^ • 

the volume edit^ by Halpeir and SterJLing cited 
immediately above. ' 



\ 



One has difficulty at times judging whether 
Illich, a formejc priest identified with 
new and unusual approaches, is as revolutionary 
as he seems. His jrhetoriei is ifreque'ntly , . 
interesting, if not always ver3^_eeastructive. 
In the selection, cited he calls for a 
commitment to ••..* utter simplicity and 
opejjness of heart. •• > * 
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SPECIALIZED READINGS 



Aspects of the ecx)nomy of Latin America that 
enter almost any discussion of the subject are the 
need for agrarian reform, the role oif. foreign 
investment, and foreign developmental assistance. 
For any who might* wish to understand "these' problems 
better, the following readings are cited because^ 
they offer interesting tj^tment in relatively 
brief form: 



Agrarian Reform 



Carter, William t^. , "Agrarian Reform in Latins 
America", in Proceedings of the Acadew of ' 
Political Science , Vol. 30, No» 4,^72# \ 
pp. 1-14. The study by Carter is also found 
in Changing Latin America^ New Interpretations 



of its Politics and Soc ie 
of Polj-tical science, 1 
Chalmers, pp. 1-14. 



New York, Academy 
, edited by Douglas 



Carroll, Thomas F., "Land Reform as an Explosive 

Force in Latin America"^ in i:::xylosive Forces 

in Latin America (Columbus, Ohio State University 

Press, 1964), edited by J.J. Te Paske ^^ndj 

S,N._ Fisher^ p p. - 81j^*126« _ L 



Erasmus, Charles T. , "Agrarian Reform vi?. Land 
Reform! Three Latin American Countries", 
in Contemporaxry. Countries and_Societies of 
Latin America (New York, Random House; 1974),^ 
edited by Dwight B. Heath, pp.- 143<il57. 

Delgado, Oscar, "Revolution^ ileform. Conservatism", 
in Latin America, Reform or Rqyolution? (New 
York, Fai/cet Publications, l$6&4j^ edited by^ 
■James Petras and Maurice ZeitlinTV^ 391-398. 

Smithy. T. Lynn, "Indicators of the? Need for 
^Agrarian Reform", in The Borzoi Rfeader in 
Latin American History , edited by Helen Delpar, 
pp. 119-127. ^ - . 
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Role of Investment . * - 

Bernstein, Marvin D.^ (iiditor), Forei(^n Invest-- 
ment in Latin America, Cases and Attitudes 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), Introduction 
by Bej^nstein, and Chapter 1,^ "The Growth of 
Foreign Investments in Latin America", a 
study by the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs -of the Un^te'd Nations, pp. 29-66. 

Urquidi, Victor, "'Some implications of Foreign 
Investmefnt for Latin America", in Obstacles 
to Change in Xatin Amer;ica (London, Oxfprd 
University Press, 1^65), edited by Claudio 
Veliz, pp.' 91-115. . , . 

Hunt, Shane J,, "Evaluati(ig Direct Foreign 
Investment in Latin Americia", in Be yond Cubat 
Latin America Takes Cha^^qe of Its FQture . 
(New York, Crane and Russak and Company, 
1974), edited by Lui^ji H. liTinaudi, Chapter 10, ^ 
pp. 145-lbl^^ * ^ • / ^ \. 

Huntex* John M. ^nd Foley, James ,W., Economic* > 
Problems of Latin America (Boston, Houghton, 
Miflin and Company, 1975), "The Role of 
/Foreign Investment", Chapter 7, pp. 196-229# 

Foreign Development aX- Assl^ tance " , • 

Hunter. JoHn M. and Foley, James op. cit ^ > . * 
"t:hapter 11, "Fdreign Assistance^, pp. 312-339. 
This axticle provides a thorough, objective 
primer oit a controversial subject. ^ 

Hayter/ Teresa, Aid as Imperialism (Baltimore, 
Penguin liooks, 1971^^ passi m^ The -author's 
ire was aroused vh^n she had difficulty 
getting approval of publication of a study on 
the 'subjex2t she- did for the International 
, Monetary Fund, and this book is the result. 
It makes a nuirtber of telling, points nevertheless 



Beauiac, WirjLard L., A diplomat Looks at Aid' » 
to' Latin America (CarUondaXe, Illinois, Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1970), "Progress", 
pp. 115-142. A veteran with many years of ' 
experience in charge of U.S. policies and \ 
programs in Latin American . countries provides 
a -critical, but; constructive look at the values 
and shortcomings of U.S. aid. 



Burr, Robert N., Our Troubled Hemisphere 
(Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1967), 
.Cti^pters/VIl-Ix, "Latin American Problems", 
••The'^ United States and the Alliance for 
Progress" and "Conclusion", pp. r57-238», 

Uergsten, c; t:red, "U.S. -La tin American 
Relations to 1980» The International Framework 
and Some Possi-ble New Approaches", pp. 173- \ 
195 in The Americas in a Changing World ' 
• (New York, Quadrangle/New York Times Book 
Company, 1975), report of Commission on U.S.- 
Latin American Relations, 

Inter-American Development bank, Annual Kejport ^ 

This- -is^^-^ood source- df technical datar ^nxl 

statistical information on Latin America^ The 
Jank. is a principal instrument of financial 
ard to Latin American development. 
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i'NTiiOpUCTION TO LATIN AMcRICA 
MANUAL VoR AN INTteDISpIPLINARY COUKSE 



'TOPIC- rvIGHT - ' 

' .» 

^ INTl^RNATIONAL KELATIONa 

) 

The international relationships of the Latin 
American states since indepe ode nee* have been 
conducted on three planes— relations with each 
other, with the United States an<? with the r-est 
of the world. In the twentieth century^ at least 
until quite recently, the plane of greatest and 
at times^allrabsqrbing importance yas that in- ^ 
yolving the United States*/ Since creation of 
the United Nations, with all pf the Latin American 
states as members from^ its beginning, and the 
emergence of an increasvhg number^ of independent 
states in the previojusly colonial\outside world,^ 
'the relative signif ica(nce. of Latin Americans 
relationship with the United states has declined. 
The role of Latin America in an increasingly^ 
independent--andMnterdependent-*-world, however, 
hds not been given the scholarly attention it 
deserves, and the focus of an in^roduption to 
the' subject remains on the relationship between 
the United States and L.atin America • 

Readings suggested _to .pj:ovide_ja. -usefal — -~ 

int roquet ionlto t are div ided into j;hree . 

categories, with the recommendation that one from" . 
each of the groups be 'assigned i * (1) general . 
summaries; (2) summaries focussing primary ^ ' . 
atten€ion oh alleged JJ.S* domination and control; 
'usually written, from the left-wing radical Viewpoint; 
and ^3) summaries which emphasiz'e relations among 
.the Lati,n American States and their place in the 
world*. • ' 




(1) Gt;NHRAL b.UMMARIb^S OF U.b* -LATIN AMEKlCAN RLLATlONb 
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iixcept for gbverpmental jaublication3# which 
are available from the Dejpartment of state and ^ * . 
should be used to illustrate current developments, 
there has-been little, if Sny, writing about U^S,- 
Latin American relations that is not in some 
measure adversely critical of U.S. policy and 
practice, ^within chat context, the -readings 
cited in this section are recommended because 
their authors provide, essentially, factual 
rathertthan questionable data, and seem to me 
to have made an* effort to be objective. 

Burr/ Rdbert N., Our Troubled Hemisphere, Per- 
spfectives on Uflited' Sta^es-^La tin American Rela 
(Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1967), 
Chapter I, "beeds of Discontent", pp. 1-33 i 
Chaptgr II, "United States Interests, Problems, 
a-nd I?olicie.s", pp; 34-52; and Chapter IX, 
••Conclusions';, pp. 227-238. 



tVThe author has written an exc^tionally well- . 
^ ,orga hi 2ed| clearly stated, anSXcompr^hensive 
interpretative/ si^^ 

felatiojis. He presents succinct^ .that 
historical background needed tp Understand 
fetter the specia^l Kinds of international 
{^roblem3 that emerged after World War II and 

■ the mutually shared interests triat called , 
ipx both U,S» ahd Latin American attention, 

' to th6m. The particular value of the selection 
lies in the effective manner in which Burr 
generalizes without distortijig thtt f^c^ual 
record; The entire book is worth reacting, 

' but the essence of the * international status 
o^- the Latijx American countries can be 
obtained in the pages*cited. 



Herring, Hubert t A History of Latin America from 
the Beginnings to the. Present (New Ifp^k, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1972, Third lidition). Part XI,'^ppi 897-t 
947. • ^ 



The relevant chapters from aHerring^s landmark 
history of Latin America prqyide more detail 
but axe somewhat less broadly interpretative 
than- the suggested portions of Burr's booK, 
The broad sweep of UtS, -Latin American re- 
lations, with some at1:ention to other parts 
of the world, is conveyed in terms tji^t are 
by no means unt;ritical of U^S. actions but' 
which, at the seune time, recognize the 
realities that h<^e conifronted U.S* policy 
formulation. The' sel^ection ia divided into 
the three significant historical periods i • 
1810-1895, .1895-1946, and 1946-1967^ con- 
cluding with Lyndon JohAspn's efforts to 
repair the damages done by U.'o. military 
.intervention in the Dominican Hepublic. II 
-brevity as essei^tial, tjie third chapter 
contains ba6ic essentials .fbr a background 
^understanding of current policy. 



Ferguson, Yalfe'H*, "The Uni^ted States and Political 
Development in Latin •America t a R^rospect and 
a PreScHptioh'S Cha^^^^ pp* 34^390 in 

Clontemporary Inter-American Relatiori|, A Reader . 
in Theory and Issues (Knglewood .Cliffs, New Jert ley , 
•Prentice-Hall lnc,,'1972), edited br Ferguson. 



The selection reviews U^;?, -Latin American 
relatiojns in some detail, giving primary 
emphasis to recent developmeats, and concluding 
Vi^h .'the a u thorns own ••prescription" for | ;^ 
rerwbdidl actions tlXAt should/be taken, I 
promcipally by the United States; TRe 
te^tdltog would be particularly useful in an 
int^roductory course because of the opportuiiity^ 
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provided by Che author •s formula to stimulate 
debate and alternative projjijNriLs , The 
resume, is factual and the viewpcilnts are 
diritical of U.S. policy and practice; it 
recounts in sonve detail the dildmmas that ^ 
confronted the enthusiasts 'of the Kennedy 
administration when ,they w^re fgced 
with some of the hard factp of the Latin 
American scene • . ^ 



Commission on United i^tates-Liatin American 
Relations, The Americas ja a Changing World 
(New York, Quadrangle/New York Times Book 
Company, 1975, a publicaltion of 6he Center 
for Inter-American Relations), including 
/•Selected Papers" by several authors,o and -a 
"Preface'", by Sol M« Linowitz. . ' * 



* The- bi; page report of the indicated 

commission is the Wost recent of a series 
of documents— 6om^ Vf facial, some semi- 
-official', and others coinpl<2tely private — 
intended to show the'-directionsx^that should 
be given to U.S. policy toward Latiij^Amer.^a. 
As in* other instances^ the members of the p 
commission were individuals with one, or another^ 
kind of publip distinction, and the pre* 
-pa jpat^iofi-<>f^-the" report - - 

^'^.J^taff , The principal variatiph from the 
^established formul^i in thi)5 case wap the 
addition of several "selected papersf*, 
mostly academic, by Latin Americanists, which^ ^ 
deal with socialized aspects of tl^e report. 
%ie entire volume is useful in prodding an 
up-tO'-date review of policy, witly refco^mehda- 
ti^ons of changes which, in. the opinion 
the staff and committee members J should be 
ma<%« ^ In the preseut instancey^the additioni^ 
views and analysis provided Dy th^ specialists 
offer a greater variety of viewpoints for 
the read^^r to assess • - 
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Tannenbaum, Frank, Ten Keys to Latin Anferica 
(/New York, Yjlntage Books, 1962), Chapter 9, 
•^^The Unitea^^>tates and Latin America'*, pp* 172-200, 



Some fifteehyears', and many ••decisive" ^ 
developments, have not dimmed the wisdom or 
validity of Tannenbaum^s evaluation^of the 
essentials of the U.S. -Latin American .re- 
lationship. Beginning with his recognition 
that •••••our mere presence is interference," 
ili. 173) Tannenbaum's prescriptions combine 
realism, with idealism in a -manner which 
would still be challenging to new students 
of the. subject. 



Karnes, Thomas L^, (irlditor) , ' Readings iji the Latin 
American Policy of the United States (TUgsori, 
Arizona, Univenvity of Arizona Press, 197v2), 
Chapter xYh. 264-290 • ' 



The suggested selection *in l^a-rnes ^killfih^y 
combines quotations from official/documentary 
soui*ces and writers, both acaaemfc and popuxar, 
vn such a way as to providis. a cohesive \ 
review of U^S^ policy sinqe World War !!• 
MQst of the^ignificant deveaopments^-^f^this^^^ 
critiqal poJt-war period' ar»B at least touched 
upon# 



Hanke, Lewis," (Editor), Contemporary Latin America; 
A Short History (Princeton,^D. Van-Nbstrand Company, 
1968), Chapters XVI>k^ ••Intervention and Non- iy 
Interventionist KVIII, ••Inter-American Relations'*/, 
and XIX, * ••United States Policy Towards Latin America 
pp^ 4bb-5l3. 




The Hanke anthology, provides sometliing of a 
"mixed bag" of selections from North American 
and Latin Americjah cri-^ics and defenders of 
U.S* policies, fro'nj Carlos ^uentes to Hubert 
Humphrey, from Alberto Lleras Camargo tp 
Jorge Castanedaf It would be a useful ^ ^ 
assignment to illustrate the variety .of • ' 
opinions that have bean stated* See also 
Hanke's History of Latin American Civilization ^ 
Vol, 2, The Modern Aqe. > pp* 348^357 and 
569-584; for the cdntrasting views, for 
example, of Dana G* Munro and Kuben Dario, or 
Jose iinrique Rodd, which provide hi^otical 
background to present differences* 



£inaudi, Luigi R*, "Latin American Development , 
and the United States", Chapter lb, pp,; 209-228, 
in Beyond Cubai Latin America Takes. Charge of 
Its Future (New Ydrk,, Cratta.-and Russak & Co», 
19')4), edited by tinaudi^ - j ' 



Although focussed particularly"^ on "development* 
the tiinaudi chapter says much that is sig- 
nificant with regard to. U^S.-Latip American . 
relations in general* It t>resents an ou,tljLne 
of changes that have taken place in the /-^ 
relationship and foresees a calmer, mbire;-^...^ 
constifuctive apprbach-^:hair^"ll""v» •tJecisively- 
condition the international environment*" 



(2) RADTCAL AND REVISIONIST INTERPRETATIONS 



Green, DaVid, The '.Containment of Latin Aineric^, A 
H j jstory of ihe Myths and. Realities of the Good 
Neighbor Policy (Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1971')., 
pp. vii-x in the "Introduction", and, 29!!i-297-, 
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Green ,is a forthright **debunKer** of the Good 
- Neighbor jPolicy^t which t as his title suggests, 
he allegelp was merely ^ cover to foster the 
aims of U.nS» private capJttslrand t-he military 
to overcoiwi revoiutobnapr^Latin American . a 
governments^ Although som^^of tl^ ••facts** 
on which the argument is based are as question- 
able as the. thesis, the relatively brief 
rejkding summarizes conpisely a viewpoint 
that shjould be given consideration and^ ' 
cbinparison with the mor<^ standaifd/ipproach • 
pwed by the writers in the ^i:r*s^ section^ 



Cockcroft, James D.- ••Last Rites for the Reformist 
Model in Latin ^A^ierib^", Chapter 5, pp» 115-149, in 
Dependence and *Urlderde>^lopmentt Latin Americans 
PoliticaT iriconomy (New Ydtjc, Anchor BooHg — Doubleday . 
;and Company, 1972),» edited T^y Cockcroft, Frank and 
, /Johnson* ^ • \ j 



^ Regal^dless of the title given to this particular 
chapter, the author uses it for a t(iorough- 
going attack on the policies^ afnd practices of 
the U^sl^ in itsX^tin American foreign, policy* ' 
an attatck whic^'is not by any means confined 
to the' sub jefct of^ development • Reactionaries, 
- eonseirva tivesnand-eVen- many—l-ib^r^^^^ - 
North American and Latin America^, are found s 
-to be on the i/rongi side in the struggle between 
the only two ••viabjle^* alternatives — ••revolur 
' tiofiary nationalism^^ or ••pro-United States \ 
\milit^rism.^^ (p, 118). 

. i 

Galeano, Eduardo, Open Veins of Latin America, Five . 
Centurdes of the Pillage^of a Coi^txnent (New York> 
MoiflthlylRi^^ ••Tl^^ 
Contemporary Structure of iFlunder^^, pp. 225-283 • ^ 




As indicated on the jacket, the entire book by 
a MarxistTorientecJ Latin American provides a 
"dazzling barrage of words and ideas'' about 
the history of the exploitation of Latin ^merica 
since Columbus. The chapter cited leaves 
dittle doubt as to the identity of the 
principal plunderer • The selection is ari 
up-to-dat|B version -of ^extremist criticism, 
of U.S. policy by, Latin Americans* / 



Petras;. James i Erisman, H, Michaels ancJ Mills, 
Charles, "The Monroe Doctrinia and U^S, Hegemoiiy 
ia Latin America ••,\}hapter 8, pp. 231-268, i^n 
LA tin Afaericat From Independence to Revolution 
\\\4tr^tktr^'tiTt^^ li073 ^, edited by 

Jaities Petras; • 



The pages indicated set forth, in, some detail 
ana in reasonably balanced ^^nd accurate terms, 
a review of thQ Monroe Doctrine as the central 
bheme of U.S, policy toward Latin America* As 
the sfbry. unfolds however,. the thesis of U^S% \ 
domination becomes clear, ^specially when^the 
Rio Treaty aijd the Drgahizai^Qn of ' American 
.States are identifiecj 3S instnkients of UtS« 
imperialism. If the entire reaciing too 
long for use, the ••Conclusion" (pp, .264-268) 
pr^sentsr-the-viewpoint-mpre-cdneiseiyi^ — 7 



Petris, James, pGotl"txcs and Social Structure in Latin 
America (New York, Monthly Review Press, 1969), \ 
Part I2>I, ••The United States and Latin America^^, 
pp. 193-323 • 



The. selection provides another version of the 
t\iesi3 expounded in the reading suggested 
immediately above « Portions of paTtlcular 
interest are ••The United States and the New 
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Equilibttiuin", pp, 193-228 ahd ."Patterns ctf 
Interventidn*', pp* 303-315, These give the- , 
autlior*s view that the ••over>^helming presence 
of the United States" is "both cause and 
consequence of the absence of social 
revolution" in, Latin America, 



Following aire .Several 'brief suggestions for 
reading from contemporary Latij>,American, authors ^ ^ 
that reflect articulate Latin AwpJ^ican views o^ 
U,Sy policy and its alleged inadequacies. The 
gejfieral thesis h^s Joeen stated by Latin Americans 
for years, and th^se ar-e merely cited ajp ^Xcimplesi 
Carlos .J^^nentes, "Words for North America", pp. 370- 
378 in Latin America » Yesterday and Today , . / . 
edite«J by John Rothchildj Celso Furtado, ''U.S, 
Hegemony and the Future^of Latin America",. / 
pp, 61-74' in Latin American Radicalism , edited by 
Horowitz, de Castro, and Garassi; Leopoldo Zea, 
"Are We Headed Toward an Era of Solidarity", 
Chapter VI, pp. 83-99 in the author's Latin 
America > and the World {Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Pres^, 1969) i Jose Figueres, "The Alliance 
and Political SoalW",- pp, 66-a8 in Ther^lliance 
for Progress / edited by John C, Dreier, 



'(3) INTER^lXi^N AMERICAN AND WORLD RELATI0>4S 




'Humphrey^, Robin' A,, The Eyolution of Modern Latin 
America^ <New York, Cooper Square Publishers, 1973), 
Chapter Vli, "Hemisphere Relations", pp. 141-I69, 
and' Chapter VIII, "Latin Aiperica^in World Affaits'V, 
pp,' 161-180. . ' , 



Iven thdugh it was written in. 1945, the * / 
'•portion of Htimphreys* booK is suggested hejce 
because of the admirable way in which it / 
outlines 'tfte backgrounder the-two stated_^^ 
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subjects as it appeared ,at that time. In ' 
that sense, if would be more meahingful to 
students than much that has;beeh written on 
the current outlopk, but.it would need to 
be supplemented by more up-to-date treatntent' 
in* the light of developments since World War II. 



Alba, Victor, The Latin Americans (New York, 
Frederick Praeger, InCi,,. 19&9), Chapter VII, 
"Is Latin America in the Wor3[d?% pp* 233-276. 



Alba ' presents a comprehensive, well-balanced 
review of ;the varied issues confronting the 
Latin American states as the world changes 
around them. The chapter is well stated 
,and gives general background helpful to an 
understanding of the, subject. 



Kreiger-Vasena, Adalbert and Pazos, Javier, 
Latin America, a , Broader World Role (London, 
birnest Benn, Ltd., 1973), Chapters 7i 8,' and 9, 
•*New Bearings in tlje Inter-American System", 
••The Renewed Importance of Europe" and "Broadening 
Relations with Other Industrialized Countries", 
p^; 89-^128. !\ ' 



The three Chapters in this relatively recent 
book are concerned primarily with the economic 
relationship, which is, of course, the aspect 
of primary importance to Latin America. They 
presGxit an, up-to-date assessment of the 
situation and suggestions of what all who 
are, involved need. to do to achieve greater^ 
development progress* which, in turn, will 
improve Latin 'America 'a internat^ional 
position. The readings would complement the 
Hum^^hreys* selection^ - 
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•Schurz', 'WUliam Lvtle.' Latin Ameri'ca. ;A Descriptive 
Survey , Part IV, "Internai^idnal Relations", pp. 23,5- 
295. .. • - ^ • . . , ■ 



Some portions of the chapter by Schur^are ^ 
dated, but there is much, -^'aluable backgroun^^' 
informatidin pn relotiops, of the state slwitl> 
each other and ihe ^ciTly statiis they \ _ • 
-developed io world international 6rganizations.- 



Conneli-Smith, Gordon," '!ir»ter -American Affaiiis.and 
International Red^^ions", chapter 6, pp. '137-155, 
in Latin America t . ess ays in CGntiriaitv and' Change » 
edited by Harold aialtemoJfcT 



I 



A British Vi£»tf o' (he i^iui^jecfis presented / 
he re as /it ' /uS S;;j. ^ - ^ 2iUtI^ o£i.§_ aBC audience, 
-Tfip" resul t~Ts><^e-hCti J. ie r. f sor.una j2Jy , which 
might oe chaiisngec' or* a ■Te.'.c points c^f 
interprets ticii, aaci even of fact., but which 
nevertheless pro.jscts an axcelleKt general 
introduction Loi 'v;he Fnbjs::::. 



Hi'lton, Konal^, The Lg^n A max- leans,. ip>v >Y Hortt^ge 
a nd Thein OestinF TPhtlaGelpUij^ J.E, Li^mq^tt 
Company, 1973), Chapcers. 7 o.r»c;'6, ••Inter/Amei^'ican 
Relations" and '■'■'Oild SeUcion-s", pp.rl49-l8Q. 



Hilton's two cliapters dure organized by. country 
and by topic. ''^Y.HY conc:iA substantial infbr- 
matio'h aoout the s'afcjecv:s dealt with. The 
author has ao l.f^alutio:i in p^resenting 
sweeping ga -j&Laiisariori^s, some 'of which seem^ 
•exaggerated aitd cohducl 's. to rather strained 
interpretations. The selection would offer 
a challenge to discriminating reading, however. 



/ 



\ IS ■< 



\ 

\ 



Carnachou George^ Latin America^ 4 Short His.tory 
(London}, A116n Lane, 1973), Chapter 1,3, '^Latin 
Ait^rica and the i^o^ld'% pp*: 189-199. 



The chapter note^^ although brief, outlines 
tTie main issues and trends of Latin An^erican 
international relationships since independence. 
It could be used as background fot more 
detailed readings. " , i 



•*The Respojise", pp. 131-179, especialljy- Chapter 7, 
•'Strength Through Associ^tion"ij pp». l^S-ied^ 



V 

/. 



^ Pendle, George, A History '6f Iffttin America ' v 
i Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1973), Chapter 14, 
-vtJ^ ; "The United States Rises to Pre«Eminence»% "pp» i7l- 

^\ ^ 186. . - — ^ . , ^ / 

. Pendle 's emphasis is on the historical back- 
ground, with particular referencfe to the rise - . / [ 
of the United Sta^tes and the decline of ^ / 

Britain as countries influencing inte'rnatibnal . . 
\ trends in Latin America, ' The /brief chapte? 

would be useful for background purposes. 



Bailey, Norman A., Latin America in World Pbliticg 
( New^ Yorki Vf iriker" atid -eompany>~i96^ ) i Par tr Threes 



Although a bit heavy in places. Bailey^ s 
r ' ^ ' volume contains a wealth of ►historical back- 

' . • ground data. The portions cited are par- 

^ ticularly useful in presenting the interplay 
* of national aspirations among the llatin^* 
Anjerican states-, and the approaches thit 
. T>atin Americans have attempted or projected 
/ to achieve their" goals. It ^i's especially 

i useful because of ^the attention 'given to 
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the rple^ of* Latin Amdrica^ in the United 
V Nations,/ as well as .ta*specific actions within 

' the organisation of American States ^ 'the ; ' 
period. ending^with U»s, intervention in, the 
Domibican Republic? in 1965, 


0 




• * • ' ^ » 

Wood. Bryce, The United States", and Latin American 
Wars, 1932-1942 CNev York, Columbia University- 
Press, 19^6), "Ihtroductioh", pPv 1-18. 


« 

^' 


/ 

T 

* 

# • •••••• 

• 

<» 


■ ' ■ / J . ' 
Wood begins his detailed treatment of . 
, . \ international rivalries and conflict- in 

Latin America with^ an excellent summary of \ - 
^an often neglected aspect of-' the region's \ 
- • international -re iationshi'ps--the .degree df - 
success that these states^ have actually 
.. achieved in. preventing or avoiding serious 
conflicts 'among themselves «^ , The selection 
would provide useful perspective on the 
general subjecC . *' ^ ' ' . . 

': . ■■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ " \' - \ - 

Theberafe." James D., The Soviet 'Presence' in La1;in 
America (NeiV York, orane, RusBak & Co,, .1974 

1 "Balance Sheet -of Soviet Progress*^ and ."St3aiUs . 

' of Latih Amferican Communist, and " Ultraleftist 




• 


Parties", pb. 90-97. . , . , • . 




• 


.= ! The 94! page booklet jssued by', the National 

Strategy Information^'Center -giv^s a" general 
• ' summary of- "one of the more' sighif leant ' 
/ • ♦ aspects of Latin America's int^rnJitional 
/ position, Theberge's thesis^ dbes not ^ ' 
/ • underestimate the .-5 oviet. threat, bt\t seems ' . 
5 quite realistic arid avoids reactionary 

emotionalism, Soviet strengths and weak- 
nesses are well articulated, and the final - 
pages provide helpful basic statistical data. 


/ 
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Diners tein, Herbert S,, "Soviet Policy in* Latiji 
America", pp. 153-167, in Contemporary inter- ' 
American Relations^ A Reader in Theory and issues ' 
(linglewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1972), 
editedby Yale H, Ferguson, . * 



In contrast vith the emphasis on strategic 
considerations in the "Theberge study, 
Dinerstein concentrates ajimost exclusively 
on the political choices and dilemmas that 
eonfroht and have confronted tiie Soviet 
Union and China, in lesser degree, in 
Latin Amefica, The jPocus of his summary is 
the Soviet relationship with Cuba in ^ the 
period since Castro handed the U.S.S.'r, an 
ally on a silver platter. 
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MAiNUAL FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY" COURSE 



INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMERICA , 



^. ^ TOPIC NINE 

CULTURE—LITERATURE ANii THE ARTS 



When discussing "Culture'* in an introductory 
course, it is necessary to distinguish^ b6tween the n 
two meanings the word has been giVen in its I' 
acade^iie context* In one sense tKe term' is used 
to describe what has been called "high faulture" — - 
the flowering of artistic creation in liter$iture, 
painting,* architecture, musip and tY\e like. 

iThis is an aspect which all too frequently has 
been the domain of an elite few rather than the ^ 
general population. ' In a different and more 
general sense, the term can be applied, as in J 
the Random House Dict^ionary of the English Language, 
to •••..the sum total of ways of living built up 

' by a group of human beings and transmitted from 
one generation ta another. •• . , 

Neither 'of these two areaa should be neglected/ 
iri the study of Latin America, for in both of them / 
the peoples of the region have much, both in the / 
present and in their inheritance, which is 
distinctive and essential to understanding. ' ^ 

We shall undertake to suggest suitable readings j 

in both area^, beginning in this section with 
^Llteiratare"and tKe^Tsrt^^^^Ev 

relatively restricted span, however, one is likely 
to find those to whom literature is adequately 
Representative of cultural achi^ement, and others 
who find it in paint.ing or other artistic forms. 
The readings suggested, therefore, may in eoroe cases 
concern N^hemselvesy with only one form of artistic 
expression; 'the -imiportant thing is to endeavor to 
^communicate €o the learner a sense of the importance 
of them all. / : . , > ^ 



CULTURE IN GENERAL 



Gallagher,, Di*yia J^^ ••Literature and the Arts", 
Chapter 7, pp. 157-180 in Latin America # Essays 
in Continuity and Change , edited by Harold 



BlaKemore. 



Gallagher's essay, another of the BBC series, 
begins by explaining its concentration on 
"high culture". The^ author pbints out the 
ivast differences between countries, and even 
within countries, among cultural groups, and 
jsuggests this as a reason for his concen- 
trating upon literat\ire and the arts, in 
examining the question of whether, in that 
area, there are distinctive Latin American 
qualities, he reviews most of the significant 
contributors, especially in the field of 
literature, and finds a rather common 
cultural. nationalism that has resulted in 
exaggerated reactions to outside inf/luences. 
Some aspects, such as' surrealism, may be , 
described by G^^llagh^^ in more detail than 
the scope of ^the article would seem to 
warrant. The combinaifion of detail and--—^^ 
interpretation Results, however, in the besjt 

reasjj^nablyL con^^^^^ 

subject that was encoui(itered. 



•1 s 

Clissold, Stephen* Latin America. A -Cultural Outline 

(New york, Harper_anC Row, 1965 J, 151 pp., with 

bibliography and index. , ' ■ * • 



Clissold 's small boplc provides an tanlight- , 
ening, interpretative literai^^ history which 
synthesizes uniisually well the contributions 
ofj the outstanding writers* Posing the" * 
question of whether Latin America can be 
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said to exist •••♦.in anything but a geo-, 
graphical senSjB,^^ he examines ••The Indian ► 
Mind*^, ♦•The Spanish Imprinf^ and "^The Mind 
in the MaKing^^, cx)ncluding with a chapter 
devoted to ••'the World of Brazil^', which fpr 
him must considered apart. Rather than 
merely presenting lists pf writers, the author 
concentrates on a few who are bdth outstanding 
and reasonably representative. The selection 
captures well- the essence of the three histor- 
ical periods for Spanish America, as well^a& 
the distinctive qualities of Brazilian . ^> • 
literary contributions. 



Ftanco, jQan# The Modern Culture of Latin America 
(London, P^ll Mall Presd, itd. , 1967), ••intrdduction 
pp. 1-13, and ••In Conclusion^*, pp. 280-283, with 
illustrative selections from the body of the book. 



The author holds that ••the history of art 
in Latin America is not a continuous develop* 
ment, but a series of j^resh *3 tarts, ••. and her 
purpose is ?...to consider some of these 
* fresh starts ' and^ to exiplore the artist* s 
atti^de to society and /the way he expresses 
this in his worK.^* Most of the evidence 
presentee} comes from literattire, but certain 
expressrive contTlbxitioiis^ from iirt and archri- 
tecture are also included. Even though it 
would perhaps" be .impractical to assign the > 
•entire book i« an introductory course, 
students might, be encpuraged to read an 
illustrative chapter ofv Francois interpre- 
tative study, such as tws^t entitled ••The 
Writer and the National Situation^*, pp. 236-^ 
279, or ••Art and the Politi)qal Struggle^^, 
pp. 133-173. 



'Milton, Ronald, The Latin Americans, Tryeir -Heritage 
and Hieir ^Destiny t 'Chapter^ 10, •>Literat\;ire, the 
Arts, and Scxence*^, pp. 206-236. 
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Expressing some distaste for the aesthetic, 
intellectual approach to the subject. Pro- 
fessor ililton concentrates on what he .bel}.eve;3 
to be works that are valuable for the 
understanding of Latin America," (pZ 2d|7) 
The result is jnpre effective than mi!ghtrtb6 
\expected, and /includes consideration of ] ■ , 
subjects, suc^ as.the literature of/ travel, i 
fjhat might otherwise be neglected. As 1 
ilncjicated by the chapter title^ Hil\ton'aiso 
comments on recent achievements in Science 
^nd technology, as well as art, architecture, 
and literature. 



Alexander, Robert J,, Today's Latin Ame'rica . 
'•Culture", pp, 198-211, ~ 

' /• ■ . . ' 

This chapter offers little more than an 
extremely general introduction. It touches 
very briefly on all of the principal subjects, 
however-- Literature, Painting, Architecture^ 
and Music, and even includes some comment oh 
Publishing, Film, Science, and Sports, it 
provides an outline from which a pore* detailed 
^reading list for the subject are^ could be 
develo^jed, ' t * . 



Henriquez Urena, Pedro, A Concise History of Latin . 
American Culture (New YorKi FredericJc A,,Praeger, 
1966,_as translated and augmented by Gilljert Chase), 
162 "pp;, bibl'iography and index. 



Professor Chase indicates in "the preface to 
Henrique z-Urefia»s short book that he* undertook 
its translation and Augmentation to meet the 
needs of a course on !lLThe Culturj^l Heritage of 
Latin America", since he knew of no book in " 
English that would meet that need as well,- 

'■' ;-f25- 



■ \ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

The result \ia a summary of almost all asjpects 
of "hicfl^ culture" placed, in political per- 
spective,' including fcomments on t^rends in 
education, polishing, "^the ptpss, music, 
plastic irts,\and many others^ The book is • 
interesting 'and\ well worth reading, even though 
it touches uponU great deal of material in \, 
, . rather brief 'scdpe. Chase's additional^ 
chapter brings the work up. to 1965; aijd. an 
extefnsive bibliography and good index add 
greatly to the book^s usefulness. 



The most' readily; accessible supplementary source 
of information on cultural matters in Latin America, 
past and present, - is the montiily periodical Americas ^ 
published at the GenAal' Secretariat of the Organ- 
ization of American States in Washington^ jbtQ^ For 
mo^e than 25 years that journal has e^tcell'ed in its 
articles and, especi?illy, its brilliant, colorful 
il lustrations While somp of the subjects treated' 
concern cyrren't OAS developme;its in other fields, 
'ha/lf or more of each issue is devoted to / articles 
and reproductions on literature or other, aspects of 
the arts. Although *a linos t always written \l>y 
specialists, the articles are^ clearly aimed at the 
general reader .with a view to stimulating his interest 
inland appreciation of the rich cultural life in 
the*=5e continents, * 

Jn^addition to^relatively^brief^articles on 




specific subjects, Americas also includes in most 
of its issues a special supplement ei%her on one 
of the .member states of the OAS, including extensive 
treatment of its cultUifal contribution, or on a « 
special subject, TheseJ supplements, also beauti-^ . 
fully illustriited, are (published separastely and may 
be obtained in that forfh/at nominal cost. 
Subscriptions to Americas and^ lists of available 
supplements may be obtained by writing to Sales 
and Circulation Unit, General Secretariat of the 
Organizaticin of American States, Washington, D,C,, 
20006. I^eferences to supplements and articles* 
pertinent to the respective cultural subjects- are 
. listed. 9S. approptriate below, — ^ ; 
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CULTURE— LITriRATuJ^iii 



Franco, Jean, An 'Introduction to Spanish American , 
Literature (Londpn, Cambridge University Press, 1969). 
"Introduction", pp. 1-28, and "Conclusion", pp. 357- 



3fa4.^ I, J 



AS with the 'same author's Modern Culture of 
Latin America, this booK presents, for the 
field of Latin American literature, summaries 
that concisely capture the meaning of the 
literary works yhich are describe^ and 
evaluated. The analysis empilasizes the 
things which, in addition to- a common language, 
have tended to bring writers together, such 
as commonly shared, political, views, ease and 
frequency of travel, and eVen the development 
of Mexico and Buenos Aires as important 
publishing centers. The "Introduction" is 
also noteworthy because of th^ effective way 
in which the full scoije of the literature of 
the colonial period is* presented; leaving; 
the reader with a solid basis from which to 
inform himself further about more -recent 
trends. 



Torres^Riosecoy^Airturo, The Epic of L^^^ 

Literature (Berkeley, University of California Press, 

6th printing, 1967), 255 pp., bibliography, index. 



Torres-ftiosecb's "epic" is divided into-" 
several segments, which are dealt vtVn 
essentially asr separate s^ibjects. Although 
meaningful generalisation do^ not abound 
in Torres-Rioseco, he does manage to sum 
things up rather well in the following . 
qharacterizatior^ 65- Latin Amer ican' litera- 
ture i "...the literature of Spanish" America 
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possesses^ the starK realism pf Spanish ^ 
litei;a^ture without being Spanishiit has the 
elegance Of French madels, but>if§^ nob French } 
. it lias a cosmopolitan hp^^^ retains 
the flavor of its own ejarthfC" (Preface) ' \ 
oth TorresrRiose ^ a n d ^Jpranco avoid the. risk ^ 
of having their works' appear to be simply 
catalogues of writers and their worKs. 
Should it be possible to assign an entire 
short volume, either Franco or Torres-Rioseco 
would provide a thorough basis for further 
reading, with some advantage being given«to 
the former t c » 



Ellison, Fred P., ''The writer", ,Ch£^pter 3, pp. 79- 
lOL in Continuity and Change, in Latin America 
( S tanford, Stanford University Press, 1964), 
compiled and edited by John J. Johnson. 



This essay offers more of atf assessment of 
the considerable influence writers have had* 
in Latin America, ^ an influence often . 
extending well beyond the fi^ld of liter;ature 

J , as normally found in other parts of the world. 
. ^ It is more concerned with political and 

■ " * sociological perspective than with -evaluation 

' . of- literary merit as such. 



Carrera Aridrade, ^orge^ Reflections on Spanish 
American Poetry (Albany, State University of New 
York Press, 1973), 'Toetry and Society in ^pani^h 
America"^ PP# 21-38. ^ ' 



Confining himself to poet!ry, ' Cjarrera Andrade, 
an Ecuadoran with a metropolitan outloqk, 
j:omments on. the spec^ial Latin American interest 
in that genre.. He^^lso* presents an"iriteresting 
evaluation of. its social implipatibns, as well 
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as of the preteivsions of some of the literary 
figures. The se:).ection is written with 
insight knd understanding. 



De Onis, Harriet, The.. Golden Land. An Anthology of 
Latin Ame rican Folklore in Literature ^New York. 
Alfred A. Knot5f , .1948 ) . passlnu ' 

« « 
.The, items chosen for the de Onis anthology 
were brought together "...to show th6 
persistent influence of Latin American 
folklore oh its literature." They are aJLmost 
all. interesting and relevant to that purpose. ' 
■ It is a classic which might well be used to 
select and pjfovide supplementary reading.. 

* / 

NOTtiS ON SPECIAL ASPECTS OF LITiiRATURE 'AS A ' 
' SEGMENT OF LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. 

. ' /' /• 

The distinctive aspects of Brazil's contribution 
to the literature of Latin America are summarized 
excelleritly in the -Clissold book cited above, 
qther interesting and relatively brief evaluations 
pf thg literature of Brazil may be found int: 



Verissimo^ Erico-, Brazilian Literature/. An 
outline (New York, >Iacmil Ian, lW5)^ J ■ 

Putnam, Samuel, j*larvelous, jQjarneyi a Survey 
. 6f Four centuries Of Brazilialk.WritinA (New 
ir York, Alfred A. Knopf; i§48). / lU, 

Freyre, Gilbertoj New ^orld In The Trop ics.- ~ 
The>Culture of Modem- Rr;,^]^^ pW^pj-o^ ;7tt't- 
"The^rModertTLiterature of Brazil, Its 
Relation! to Social Problems", pp. 209-229. 



Supplementary material to provide vignettes of 
literature as ••culture" may be found in a number 
of books, recotmting interviews with some, ^of the 
area's leading writers, an approach which pf ten 
reveals significant' sispects of their respective 
contriButions^t Three such accounts are; 

Guibprt^ Rita, Seven Voices ^ Seven Latin American 
Writers Talk to Rita Guibert (New York« Alfred 
A. Knppf, 1972). » 7"^ 

Harss, iMxp and Dohmann, Barbara, Into the 
Mainstream^ Conversations with Latin American 
Writers (New York. Harper and Row. 1967), ^ 

feodman, Selden, South America of the Poets 
(New York, Hawthprn Books, Inc., 1970). 



The literary- figure of the Spanish-American 
colonial period most likely to strike a chord of 
interest to those approaching the subject for the 
first time is Sor Jtiana Ines de la Cruz, a truly 
* remarkable Mexican woman. of the late I7th century, 
described as "the greatest of Colonial poets»» 
by Torres-Rioseco. Two thoughtful essays on Sor 
Juaha, either <of which might well be used for 
supplementary reading, are found int. 

Gonzalez Pena, Carlos, History of Mexican 
Literature (Dallas, Souther n Method ist 
University Press, 196¥), pp. 111-117. ^ 

\ • 

Leonard, Irving^A., pp. 144-154 in Latin 
• • ^ America. A Historical Rekder . ^edited by 
^ Lew^is Haiike. '\ ~ , . 

iSeiB also Rosario Hiriart, '♦America's First * 
Feminist", Americas . Vol, 25, No, 5, July, 1975, 
pp, 2-7 • «• 



Y The following, articles in reiatively recent 
issues 6f Americas ylll 'serve to illustrate the 
contribut:ion that the journal makes to lively 
interest ^n Latin American literature! 

, "Martin ^ierro. Best Seller",- by Nettie Lee 

Benson, Vol. 25, No. 2, February 1973, pp. 8-12 

"Dialogue for Understanding! A' Conversation 
Between Jorge, Luis Borges and Miguel Albornoz", 
Vol. 23; No. 3, March, 1971, pp, 12-15. - 

1 • ^ 
"Neruda", by qaib Rene Perez, Vtyl. 24, No. 1, 
January, 1972, pp. 9-11. 

, -Neruda-Mistral Dialogue",' by Margaret Rudd, 
Vol. 24, Nq. 5, May, M972, pp. 14-17. 

"Liberated '^oets", by Graciela Palau de Nemes, 
Vol. 27, No. 10, October, 1975, pp. 10-15. 
Concerns four "disconcerting" female poets of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. 



CULTURE— ART AND ARCHITECTURE 



Under Topic II, "The Indian Heritage", the 
readings suggested were concerned primarily with 

the extraordinary ^a^*^i^^^ 

pre-discovery petiod. ' These were amazing artistic 
feats in themselves, but they also constitute' 
^rhaps the best source of our information on ' * 
how the remarkable people of those centuries ' 
lived and acted. ' ^ 

Latin American artistic and architectural' 
achievement in the period since- the beginning of^ ' 
Iberian -control was accomplished in two periods i 
those centuries of colonial dominanc/ of the arts 
which did not by any means end with /independence, 
and the moderh period, during which j innovative 
forms of artisti-c expressions were levfeloped and 
presented. To learn n\ore about the* culture of 
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Latin Ameirica 



today, one must, examine both of these 



areas of expression. Coljonial architecture, with 
its thousands of magnificent churches and public 
buildings in which a tremendous yariety of art 
can be fdund,/are as much a part of the Latin 
American scen^ today as are the towering sky- 
scrapers and hiodern forms of art that are to be 
found in the metropoli:tan centers. 

Unfortunately, bo|>Ks and articles that 
attempt summary or syn:hesis of this importiaht 
aspect of today^s Latin America in general terms 
are few and far between, since it is an area in 
which meaningful generalization is as difficult 
as it is infrequent. Perhaps the best approach 
for dealing with the subject in an introductory 
course is to provide the kind of general outline 
found in Castedo^ described below, and then 
encourage each student to explore further the 
literature and illustrations relevant to the 
trends and accomplishments in which he, is most 
interested. Except for Cas£edo*s book, the 
suggested readings listed below are concerned 
either with historical perspective or with 
s^ci^lized aspects of colonial and contempora 
art and architecture. 



Castedo, Leopoldo, A Histoi^ of Latin American Art 
and Architecture (New York, Fredejpick A. Praeger, 
-1969)^ passim .~asi^ndicated ^ — — — ^ _ .... 



Castedo •s relatively brief (292 pages) book 
brings together a great deal of factual in«* 
formation, relevant illustrations, and worth-* 
while evaluation of the significant contri- 
butions of the three basic cultural periods. 
At the same time it avoids, better than most, 
the appearance of a catalogue of an art 
exhibit. Beginning students would be well- 
advised to buy the book and keep it at hand 
for browsing from time to. time. If assigning 
the entir6 book is impractical, the following 
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excerpts. would be well worth reading: 
"Introduction", pp. ll-i3 1 "Constants and 
, Variants" at the beginning of each of the 
three parts, pp. 13-17,; 99-101, and 201} 
as well as the entire final Isection entitled 
"The Modern Synthesis", including especially 
Chapter 19, "The New Architecture". Reading 
these sections would underscore Castedo's' 
views that "...the only collective' process 
.th^t has. "not been interrupted by natural or 
man-made' cataclysms in Latin America has« * 
been its aesthetic expre.ssion — its graphic, 
architectural, poetic creations. . .it is in 
Its arts that Latin America's* essence is to " 
be found/' (p. 11). » » 



Lfow, John A., The Epic of Latin America (New YorK 
Doubleday and Company, 197lJ, Chapter 25, "Archi- 
toctur.-j and the Fine Arts", pp. 308-318. 



This chapter on colonial art and ar^itecture 
IS a brief but exceptionally well stated 
evaluation of artistic accomplishment in 
that period, especially of the Indian in- 
fluences that affected what' came from Spain. 
Unfortunately, there is no similar summary - 
for the modern and contemporary periods in 
Crow's, well-written and thoughtful history. 

Tho^j:hap±exjMouMJieL;an„exceiaeiit^pr^parat^^ 
for a better apprecia"tion of sights to be 
seen on a trip to Latin America. > 



Chase, Gilbert, "The Artist", Chapter 4, pp. loi- 

Continuity and change in Latin America 
(ot^anford, otanford University Press, 1964)1 
edited by John J. Johnson. 
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Although this volume has little by way of' 
summary comment, it does include excellent 
illustrations of ♦works of Latin American 
'art on display in North American museums 
at the time it was published. It would be 
good for the ''browsing'* library. 



6no of the njost celebrated schools of art in . i 
Latin America was that of the twentieth century ^ I 
Mexican muralists, led by Diego Rivera, Jose' 
Clemente Orozco and David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
Original works or reproductions of these artists - 
have beeb seen in many places^ not only as new- 
and dynaijiiCf but often also as ^expressions df 
the spirit of the Mexican revolution. In addition ' ' 
to the reading on this important school mentioned 
above, tho follolwing items are worthy of * ' —n; ; 
attention; " . . / ■/ i 

■ / ' ■ ' ' 

Franco^ Je^n, The, Modern Culture of Latdn / 
* , • America t Chapter 5, ''Art and the Political 

• Struggle's pp,/l33-l73, • / 
' ' / " , 
KodriguezV Antonic/; 'A* History of Mexican / 
Mural Painting (N^ew York, G.P, /Put^ndm^s / 
Sons, 1969), Chapter 18, ''image of Mexico", 
pp. 488-492, Held to be the- *'finest collection . 
Of photographed Mexican mural paintings ye€^ 
published," even -though comment is brief » 



Smith, Bradley, , Mgxico» A History in Art 
(New York, Harper and Row,' 1968),. "1910- 
1940, Revolution and Progress", pp, '249-288 • 
/\lso han^Somelj^ illustrated, ' 

walker, Lester C>, Jr., '^The Revolution of 1910 
as RefiectejS in Mexican Art", pp. 97-109 in 
Artiste and^ Writetra in^- the i::volut'ion gjg^ Latin 
America (University of Alabama Press. / 1969^ 
edited by 'Edward ^avis Terry. 

jCrow, John A, ,' Mea6.co T^oday (New York, ^ 
Harp(?r and Brothers, 1957), Chpipter :CI3, 
"Land an^ Libarty^', pl^^ 154-160, 
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Folk art is another area of artistic Expression 
worthy of the introductory student's attention, 
and there is a substantial amount of literature pa ' 
that aspect alone. Three examples are i 

Toneyama, Kojin, The Pojjular Arts of Mexico 
(New York and Tokyo, Weatherhill/heibunsha, 
1974), especially the foreword and notes on . 
modern Mexican folk crafts by Carlos Espejel, - 
Director of Museo Nacional de Artes Industrias 
y Populares de Mexico . A~beautiful book that 
should be known to any prospective traveller 
to Mexico. 

Osborne^ Lilly de Jongh, Indian Crafts of 
Guatemala and El Salvador (Norman. University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1965), > Illustrates the 
significance of Indian costumes among the 
descendants of the Maya, for whom they are 
not only handsome and colorful, . but important 
to identity as an individual and member of 
the tribe. . j . ^ 

Rodman, Selden, The Miracle of Haitian Art 
(Garden City, New York, Dpubleday and Company, 
1974). The fascinating story of the stimulation 
Pf^folk art in Haiti. 



Satisfactorily concise, general treatment of 

Lati n A merican arc hite cture was not encountered, * 

aTtTiougli the subject is dealt with in part in 
several of the works mentioned above. Francisco 
Bullrich*s New Directions in Latin American 
ArchitectAHfe "iNew York. George Bray.ingr^ lOfiQ) 
has a good collection of pictures of newer 
architectural achievements, with a catalogue of 
the architects. That bopk*s introductory section 
entitled "Past and Present", pp. 13-21, provides 
useful background. Pietro Maria Bardi*s New 
Brazilian Art (New York, Fredericjc A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1970) examines in detail the buildings 
designed by Brazil's World famed architect, Oscar 
Niemeyer, incl^uding those in the new city of 
Brasilia. The book also looks at certain other 
principal-areas of Brazilian art— that of the -Indian, 
popular art, and the creations of world' renown. 
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Chasers commentary is directed more 4t ;nwsxc 
than^^at the graphic arts-^ more at the artist 
than at the wor)c he does, but the chapter 
includes some/ penetratiTxg cbionient on artistic 
trends in both Inediums, including an interesting 
summary of the work and influence of. the ' . 
Mexican muralists of the twentieth century. 



Chase, Gilbert, Contemporary Art in Latin America 
(New York, The Eree Press, 1970), passim* ^ " 



Selecting suitable portions of this book to 
present thd general Aspects of the subject' 
is difficult, although the final chapter, 
"Architecture and Integration of the Arts" 
offers some synthesis « The text is devoted 
essentially to individual artists by section 
or country • . * ' 



Kelemen^ 



Pal, Art of the Americas, Anciei^ and 
Hispanic (New York, Thomas crowell Company, 1969), 
"The Colonial Scene, A World Transplanted", 
pp. 173-328. 



This book has excellent descriptions of the 
many dTif f erent form^ colonial art took, and 
of the contributions made to it by the 
indigenous artists. It is quite detailed 
but would merit at les^st a perusal. 



Catlin, Stanton Loomis and Grieder, Terence, 
Art of Latin America Since Independence (New 
Haven and Austin, Yale University Press; and 
University of Texas Press, 1966). 
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In addition to articles and supplements on 
various art forms and periods in Americas magazine, 
the Organizatiori of American States h^s prepared 
a series of small, illustrated booklets by various 
authors on the art of a number of the countries 
which are members of th6 organization. They 
appeared under the Imprimatur of the Pan American 
Union before that unit became officially identified 
as the General Secretariat of the OAS, These are' 
excellent surveys: of the artistic accomplishments 
of a number%of countries, including Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Haiti, Peru, 
and Venezuela, and perhaps others, 

^ FinaXly, there are the articles, and supplements ^ 
thati have appeared in Americas in recent years, all 
of wpicK offer eye catching introductions to 
Latin American progress in the arts. Those 
likely to be of interest aret ^ 

SPECIAL- SUPPLEMENTS TO AMERICAS^ 



Calvimor^es, Raul, Folk Art of the Americas ^ 
"^November-December, |,973, 24.pp,, illustrated. 
The work traces folk art ^rbm the pre- 
Columbian era to the present, offering 
brie f^conunent& , about most of tjie Latin 
American qoulitfi^, 

de Zendegui, Guillermo (Compiler), Introdu((tion 
to Cbloniad Art in Latin America (Colonial Agt» 
I) , Architecture ^ 24^ pp, r illustrated, a 

de Zendigui, Guillermo (Compiler), Pre- 
Columbian America, I, Meso America ^ 40 pp,./ 
illustrated, ^ . 

Articles in americas ^ 

"Seven Colombian Artists", , by Jose Y, Bermudez, 
Vol. -25, NO. 10, October, 1973, pp. 38-43. 

"Thfe jDivided World of Miguel Covarrubias"|[|P 
by Terence Gr^ieder, Vol. 23, No. 5, May, 
1971, pp. 19-24. 
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"The Ever-Brazilian Guignard", oy Sylvio de 
Vasconcellos,. Vol. 27, No. 5, Mky, a975, pp. 

"Lanaluze, Painter of 1 9th Century Cuba", 



.vZ^ndegui, Vol. 27, No, 9, 
,>p. 16-23. . 



by Guillermo de 
September, 1975 

"Art and Artifacts of Medellin'i^ by, Jose 
Goraez-Sicre, ' Vdl, 24, Nos. 11-12, November- 
December, 1972, pp.. 2-8, 

"Lenten Curtains" From Colonial Peru", by Pal 
Keieraen, Vol. 24, No, 3, March^ 1972, pp. 2-9 



"Proud, Lonely Churches", by ^ai Keieraen, 
Vol, 28, NO. 2, February^">97Bt "pp. 2-11, 



"Venezuelan Art As -Seen By Its Critics'V -^ 
by Rafael Pifieda, Vol, 27, No^ 8, August, ' 
1975, pp. 25-32, 

••Art Books and CollectlonB in Venezueia^^, 
by Rafael Pineda, Vol.; 25, No. 2, February, 
1973, pp. 33-40. 

••Siqueiros Polyform^', by Rafael Squirru, 
Vol. 24, NQ. 10, October, 1972, pp. 12-19^ 



CULTURii— ^USIC 



' Music has beeh a fascinating part of the 
culture bf Latin America since long before the 
Europeans arrived, and it remains an integral 
aspect of every holy day or fiesta, and most 
public celebrations. To a considerably extent 
that which has been played or sung is folic music, 
although religiqus music of a more formal nature ^ 
continued the European influence which began ^ 
soon after the Europeans arrived. In more recent 
times there has been a steadily increasing pro- 
ductivity by composers througlmut the entire area, 
and most of these have been strongly influenced 
ill their work by the folk origins of their 



compositions. As evidenced by the music festivals 
that are held under OAS auspi^ces in Washington 
from time to time, the increasing attention given 
to worKs by Latin American composers and perfor- 
mances by Latin Americas niusicians more than 
justify inclusion of the^subject in the introductory 
course. , — 

# 

One of the best ways to provide a class with 
such an introduction is to fin^ ways for the group 
to listen to re^al life performances or recordings, 
hopefully with some explanation from experts. 
BacJcgrqund reading is. available, rffewever, which 
should help to explain the significance and 
distinctiveness of the many forms of musical ' 
expression that are to be found, in addition 
to as much direct listening experience as feasible, 
theij^f ore, -suitable reading from among the following 
•selettions might be assigned, 

Slonimsky, Nicolas, Music of the Americas (New 
Y6rk, Da Capo Press, .l^Vz), with new foreword and 
addenda to earlier editions. Part 1, "Panorama 
of Latin American Music", pp, 1-72, 

■> 

During the 1940 's, the author travelled* 
extensively throughout Latin America, 
apparently w^th the aim of collecting musical 

scores-and manusQriT)ts^^^f or^Tribrar ies iTT' ~ 

Philadelphia and Boston, Having undertaken 
what he calls a "Pan American Fishing Trip'* 
of that Jcind^, he wrote the results of his 
experience, first in general te^rms in the 
pages cited, and then country ^by country 
in the latter portion of- the book. His 
account is extraordinarily well-informed, 
therefore, but it is also. written with wit and 
^ charm .that should make it of particular- 
interest ^o the introductory student. Much 
' of the elmpho^^is is on music of the "folk" 
and its impact, but Slonimsky also describes 
with grpat effect composers, musicians, i 
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instruments and the interrela^onship between 
music and dance. A four paragraph summjiry 
oft "the course of evolution of Lat^n American 
music" is a masterpiece of meaningful general- 
ization. 




Orrego-Salas, Juan A., "Music (Spanish America)", 
pp. 400-402 in Encyclopedia of Latin America 
(New York, McGraw Hi;n, 1974), edited by Helen 
Delpar. , ' 



Although very brief, these, few pages provide 
an informative sCunmary of the subject. 
Included in the concise treatment are 
comments on the importance ^of th|9 monodic 
music of pre-Columbian tinjes, when only 
percussion instruments were used; the/in- 
« fluence of religious music in the colonial 
period} and 'the "confrontation" of European 
traditions with folic, arid p^opular music that 
(Jeveloped from the assimilation of Spanish 
* music transplanted to the new world* Combined 
^ with the selection immediately below, the 
treatment of the subjpct in the Delpar 
volume should give necessary. background for 
' a classroom session in which appropriate 
examples of Latin' American music are pla] 
for -the group. ^ 

Elehauge, Gerardj^ "Music (frazil)", pp. 398-4 
in Encyclopedia ^of Latin America ^ ed[it:ed-b: 
Helen Delpar. * ' 



The author summarizes the work of the principal 
composers in Brazil after the first two cen- ' 
turies from* discovery, about which little is 
known, and indicates that the "nationalization" 
of music in that country did not come until 
the end of the 19th century. 
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Nettl, Bruno, Folk and Traditional Music of the 
Western Continents {Enalewood Cliffs, k^.t.,'^ 
Prentice ^Ha 11 > 1973), especially the chapter by 
Gerard Behaiige entitled •♦Latin American Folic 
Music's PPt 179-206 and that by Nettl and' Behauge 
ehtitled "Afro-American Music in North and Latin. 
America'% pp, 207-234^ * 



\^ This is the second edition of the Nettl 
book, which was f:^nst published in 1965. 
The chapter by Behauge^ brings out the 
Hispanic penetration of the folk music of 
Indian, African and mestizo origins. There 
are interesting illustrations and brief^ 
scores are also inserted. The earlier 
edition of the worK also includes sections 
.on the folk music of the American Indians, 
particularly those, of Latin America, as well 
as that of African origin and that which 
is ••Western and Westerji Descended^*. 



Coi^land, Aaron, **;Latin American Music'^, pp. 340- 
350 in ; Contemporary Latin America. A Shprt History 
(Princeton, p» van Nostrand^ 1^68 |, edited by 
Lewis Hanke. » 



Xn a di^Gur^iv€-^ut— iJLluminatiiig te 

given at a symposium in 1963,. thp celebrated 
North American composer describes Latin 
American music as "**.an art in the "process - 
6f becoming^^ (p. 340), He, notes especially 
the change from Latin American reliance on 
Europe toidping it ••their own way^^. 
Introductj^bn of folk music was an important 
part of the process, which Copland discusses 
both for specific countries and composer^. 
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Seeger, Charles L,, Music in 'La4in America 
(Washingttm?, Pan American Union, 1942), 
mimeographed, 73 pp. 



liven though the summary by Seeger; who was . 
head of t:he 'Music fiivision at the Pan 
American Union, is not ,up-to-date^ and may 
be 'difficult to obtain, its description 
of pre-Columbian, colonial, nineteenth 
century and "contemporary" muaic continues 
X to provide baclcground which would be 
useful in an introductory course. 



Chase, Gilbert . (Editor), A Guide to the Music of 
.Latin America (Washington, Pan American Union and 
Library of Congress, 1962), "Introduction", pp#J' 



Chasers introduction to his thorough and 
comprehensive bibliographical guide is - 
largely devoted to comment on the literature 
of the subject.^^OJhere is some discussion, 
however, of ' the , characteristics and qualities 
of the music itself. See aflso the same 
author's essay entitled "The Artist", 
•Chapter 4, pp. 101-135, in Continuity and . 
ehancfe^nr^i^in^Am&rica^ 
University Press, 1964) , edited by John J. ' 
Johnson, it is an essay which summarizes 
developments in the field of rtusicas well 
as other art forms. 



Berrien, William, "Some Considerations Regarding 
Contiampprary Latin American Music", pp. 155-180 
in Concerning Latin American Culture (New York, 
Russell and Russell, 1967), edited by 'Charles C. 
Griffin. 
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As with so many of i:he cita£iorl$ on music, 
' this article is dated, but the' description ^ 
by the author pf what is ?*going on down > .( 
there** is good background^c and his-comments ^ 
on the works of such composers as Vilja-Lobos, 
Chavez, Fafiini and^llende bring out the 
influence they hav^'had ifi stimulating ^ 
creative activity^ 



Hauge, Kleanor, Latin American Music, Past and 
Present (Santa Ana, California, Ane Arts Press, 
1934), 98 pp. . 

The Hague volume is also old and probably 
difficult to obtain, but it contains de- 

.lightfully and sensitively wrijiten summaries 
^ of many aspects of the development of the 
music *of the area. The entire boo^^ or 
suitable excerpts, would be of grea^ value 
to' the introductory student. Especially 
interesting is the chapter entitled "The : ■ 
Last Tonal Frontier— Los ^ I ndios Bravos*' 
which describes the way in which the 

^India>^ communities have resisted Spanish** 
. influexices in musip, as well as in ceremony 
and 'rituai.. 



Toor, Frances, Treasury of Mexican Folkways (New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1947), Part Three, ••Music, Verse 
and Dance**, pp, 300-376, and ''Songs and Dance. ^ 
Music", PP* 377-455. 

Many details, including, words and music, 
regarding the origins of folk music in the 
various pa^ts 'of Mexico are provided in this 
comprehensiye volume*/ It would be useful 
for supplementary readying purposes. 
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,J>tevensori, Robert, Music in Mexico (New York, 
Thomas* tirowell Company, 1971) • 



Th^ Stevenson study of music in Mexico, 
a new edition of the volume originally 
published in 1952, is detailed and scholarly^ 
There are not many summaries suitable for 
use in the introductory cou^rse, but his 
fifteen "Cqnclusions Concerning Pre-Conquest^ 
Music Derived From Early Spanish Testimony*'^ 
(pp. l7-i9) offer a succinct and well-stated 
exception^ t 



Boi^, Jane M. , Latin America; Sights and Sound, A 

Guide to Motion~Plctures and Music for College 

Courses (Consortium of Latin Am^riran g^nrii'oo 
Programs (CLASP), Publication No. 5, 1973), Part 
IX, "Music in the Classroom", pp. 236-243. 



This reflects experiences in various 
endeavors to include Latin American 
music in college curricula, with an 
interesting* section contributed by 
Robert Stev§nson. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMERICA 
MANUAL FOR AN INTxiRDISCIPLINARY COURSE 



\ ^ TOPIC TEN' J 

WAYS OF LIFi^-CUSTOMS', EDUCATION, RELIGION, AND MORE 



. North American notions of Latin America and 
especially its people are all too frequently built 
upon misconceptions which may be either favorable 
or^ more .frequently, among the uninitiated, un- 
favorable. ^Unfortunately, the impressions' that are 
favorable often stem from tales or rumors that "really, 
they are just like us'\ Such misunderstanding prob- 
ably comes from an inclination among Latin Americans 
to be fascinated by the fads and innovations that i 
.figure so frequently in what the rest of the worlds \ 
thinks it knpws of b^e North Americc^n way of life. 
Less favorab.le impressions— that Latin Americans are 
always late for appointments, for example, or that 
males glory in demonstrating their masculinity, or 
that form matters more than substance— result from 
the circumstance that they do, in fact, hold a degree 
of truth even though our conceptions may often be 
based upon a lack of understanding ♦ Many official ' 
and personal mistakes have been made in their dealings 
with Latin Americans by our government officials and 
our private citizens because of a lack of understanding 

/Of the factors involved in what we may term^ for 
want of a better description, the Latin American 
••ways of life". Thus it becomes highly important 

-for-the-iniidi^duaXTeaT 

for the fir^t time to be given an opportunity to 
gain at least a beginning of an. understanding of the 
ways Latin Americans live and, even more important, i 
the reasopJb for such behavior. • | 

The scope of this topic has been broadened from ; 
readings that deal primarily with distinctive customs 
tp those that also underscore the, place of education 
and religion in .the day to day activities of Latin 
Americans. A section has also been included on 
foods and cookery, and suggestions will be made on 
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reading about those Latin Americans, principally 
the native American Indians, whose ways of life 
have remained tntfch the same for the centuries 
lyi'fore arid^fter the advent of the Iberians 
and- other^'uropeans , 

It is recognized that full understanding of 
the ways of life of other peoples, or an under- 
standing as complete as outsiders may be capable 
of ac^iieving, is not likely to be gained without 
years of direct personal contact* i\evertheless, 
I believe that a judicious selection from the 
readings suggested below, readings which are * 
written, for the most part, by sensitive and 
perceptive authors who have had such experience, 
can provide a good foundation from which to build 
an increasing understanding of the people of 
that important .part of the world, 

Wagley, Charles, The Latin American Tradition 
(iNew York, Columbia University Press, 1968); 
Chapter II, "An Introduction to Latin American 
Culture", pp. 29-80^' . 



• Originally written in 1953 for a lecture 
to government officials being prepared for 
service in Latin America, this chapter 
compresses into relatively brief form many 
of the essentials of the Latin American way 
of living. In addition to a clear delineation 
of groups by cultural heritage and regions 
relevant to the three main segments, Wagley 
^ deals with many of the typical general ^ 
institutions o;:-eharacteristips of the way 
of life — comp^razqo t machismo , the role of 
the female, the importance of manners and 
dignity. The Chapter is especially good 
in its sensitive tripatment of the importance 
of family life, ^ 



\ 
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Alba, Victor, The Latin Americans (New YorK, 
Frederick Praeger, 1959), Chapter x, "What Do 
Latin Americans Think?", pp* 333-367^ 



Written by a specialist with Latin background, 
this^ chapter has the advantage of an almost 
point-by-point treatment of differences 
between North American and Latin American 
ways of living, underscoring thfe need to 
understand their reasons in order to avoid* 
constant analysis of what there is wrdng ^ 
with the other person. The chapter takes 
up in considerable detail the place of. the 
family, especially the woman of the family. 
Excessive legalistic formality and ceremonial- 
ism, class barriers, love of gift giving and 

receiving, religion, education, cultural 

expression, the intellectuals. And other 
distinguishing aspects are also discussed. 
In addition to this chapter the author's 
brief comment, pp. 42-47, on "The Psychology' 
of the Latin American" is worthy of attention. 



Crist, Raymond E^, "The Latin American Way of Life", 
Nos* 1 (pp. 73-76), 2 (pp. 171-183J, 3 (pp. 297- . 
311)^ of Volume 27 (1968) of The Am^^rican Journal of 
Economics and SociolocfV . "^^ 

/. 

If these articles by Crist appear in more 
accessible form, they hjive not been discovered 
by the present investigator, * They do, 
however, achieve, in marked degree the author's 
stated objective to "...show some of the 
advantages and Attractions in; Latin American 
culture" in order to emphasize that "...accul- 
* tur^tion is a two-way street." The most 

useful descrjLptions and apt generalizations, 
win be found in the secorid and third articles j 
••Cultural Factors and Attitudes Making for Unity 
and ••Cultural and Human Values in a Balance 
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of Self-Fulfillment and ^he Good Life'\* 
In addition to many of the characteristics 
. normally attributed to Latin Americans, the * 
final article takes up such significant \ 
attributes as "tempo of living", ••work with 
the hands", "fatalism", "the individual and 
nature", and "the impact of industrialization" 
It would be well worth the effort to search 
these readings out and use them in the 
• . introductory course. 



Pendle, George, A History of Latin America 
(Baltimore, Penguin Press, 1973), Chapter 16, 
"Latin American Characteristics", pp. 223-233. 



Pendle 's chapter is quite brief and seems 
aimed primarily at explaining why persistent 
Latin American characteristics will keep 
its people different, despite all the super- 
ficial similarities that are creepihg in* 
There is also an implication that these deep- 
seated qualities may stand in the. way of 
economic and political accomplishments that 
are essential. The chapter would need to 
be supplemented, but even the abbreviated 
observations are thoughtful and acute. 



Schuri, William Lytle, Latin America > A Descriptive 
Survey (New York, E.P. Dutton, Inc^, 1963), Part 
VII, "The Way of Life", pp. 297-339. 



Under the heading "Cultural . Characteristics", 
in the early part of the chapter, Schurz 
summarizes briefly ^ number of the Latin 
American qualities^ of .life, although one 
might wish his analysis had been more complete. 
The reading also considers certain other ' 
distinctive aspects of the Latin American 
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scene, such As the increasing importance of 
social legislation, and the roles of the 
church and the school in the way people, live. 



Rothchild, John, Editor, Latin America, Yesterday 
and Today (New York, Bantam Books, 1973), Chapter V, 
"The Latin American Character'% pp, 144-187. 



These pages include an extraordinarily good 
selection of writings which emphasize "character 
but are nonetheless relevant to consideration 
of life styles. Particularly noteworthy are 
excerpts from Salvador de Madariaga, "The 
Mestizo Dichotomy", Octavio Paz, "The Day 
of the Dead", Victor Alba, "Honesty, the 
Word and the Deed", and Moritz Thomson, 
"Dirtying Your Hands" and "Living Poor". 
Both selections from Thomswr-^ff? taken from 
his book. Living Poor , whi'ch has be^en discussed 
-earlier, and which offers many vignettes of 
life among the "humble ones" of Ecuador that 
are illustrative of other parts of Latin 
America as well. SeeThomsen, Moritz, 
Living Poor, A Peace Corps Chronicle 
(Seattle, University of Washington Pres s , 
1969), passim. 



Andreski, Stanislav, Parasitism and Subversion, The 
Case of Latin America (New York. Schocken Books,. 
1969), Chapter 2, "The Geneology of Public Vices", 
PPt 23-54. 



Andreski compresses into relatively brief 
scope a thoughtful analysis of some of those 
aspects of Latin American behavior which are 
often encountered and not easily understood. 
Di,6dain for work, the " matiana " complex, 
uhruliness and hab.its of violence in large 
^crowds and an all-too-frequent lack of public 
spirit are discussed and explained, at least in 
part. 



Morse, Richard W., "The Claims of Tradition in 
' Urban Latin America", pp. 480-494 in Contemporary 
Cultures and bocieties/of Latin America (New York. 
Random House, 1974), eUi'ted by Dwight B. Heath. 

^ : - 

The selection presents an examination of 
*social sectors within the arena of the cities 
which are held to be windows' of society, 
in order to assess the persistence of . 
traditiomat. There is much of value in these 
pages, but the ^iting tends to be somewhat 
specialized and jargonistic. 



Nolen, Barbara, Editor, Mexico is People, Land 
of Three Cultures (New York, Charles Scribner's 
' 3ons, 1973 ) , passim ^ but soo especially Octavio 
Paz, ''Art of the FTesta" and ••Revolt of Youth'*? 
Frances Toor, 'The Day of the Dead" and ••Our 
Lady of Guadalupe** J and Elizabeth Dorton de • 
Trevino, ••Courtship— Old 6tyle'\ 



As with the selections from Rothchild's 
book mentioned above, these are all illus- 
trative of significant aspects of life in 
Latin America. Although written of Mexico, 
most of what is described is just as evident 
in many other parts of Latin America. 



Crow, John, Mexico Today (New York, Harper and 
brothers, 1957), chapter XIX, ••FiesteTand Market 
Day, pp. 249-273, and Chapter XXIII, ''Some 
Differences in Our Cultures'", pp. 319-327; : 



The author's kefenly' perceptive eye has 
identifii^'d many of the striking qualities of 
life in Mexico,. ^thost of which are also to be 
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fouhd elsewhere in Latin America. In an 
exceptionally sensitively written chapter 
he has described, hour by hour, the progression 
of Events that take place in the Mexican 
town| Napualtepec j^hen market and fiesta 
coincide. It is a memorable account. In 
the latter chapter. Crow has pointed out why 
it is important for North Americans to know 
and try- to understand vhat causes the 
differences. ^ 



Olien, Mic^hael D*, Latin Americans, Contemporary 
Peoples arid Theic Cultural Traditions (New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, ^JL973) , Chapter 6, 
"Major Theines of Latin American Life", pp. 192-227. 



\ 9 

An ani-hropologist examines such "major 
themes" as the "Grid Settlement Pattern", 
"Cathdlicism", "Concepts of Health and 
Illnesls", "The Double Standard" and "inter- 
personal Relations". He brings out the 
need fbr North Americans to approach Latin 
Americk with adequate preparation to meet 
the differences they will encounter, 
often in surprising situations, in daily 
life. ' 



Paz, Octavid, Labyrinth of Solitude (New York, 
Grove Press,! 1961) . 



The student who reads all of this evaluatiW ■ 
of the Mexican character by an outstanding' 
Mexican writer . will learn how much .there is 
to know that bf,ten lies hidden beneath the 
surface. As suggested above, Paz' chapter on 
"The Da^ of the Dead" (pp. 47-64) provides 
a memorable' description of the impact of 
"Fiesta"^ — which translates to much more , 
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than "party "--on day-to-day life in Mexico-- 
as well as in other j5arts ,of Latin America* 
"Mexican Masks" (pp. 29-46) also goes a long 
way toward -providing the butsider with the 
basis for an understanding of Latin American 
behavior that at times seems inexplicable • 



Nicholson, Irene, The Liberators , A Study of 
Independence Movements. in Spanish America (New 
York., Frederick Praeger, 1968), Part Three, Section 
2, "Spanish American Originality", pp. 3*02-313. 



One might consider it unusual to encounter 
a fascinating evaluation of the Latin American 
character in a book with such a title as this, 
but the Nicholson essay is one of the most 
thought-provoking pieces of writing encountered 
in the preparation of the Manual. Even though 
the author's analysi§ of the distinctiveness 
of the Spanish American "style" may seem a bit 
too, philosophical for the beginnet, it offers 
the -Jcind of challenge he should be calle,d upon 
to meet if he is really seribus in his desire 
to understand Latin America. 




Toor, Frances, Treasury of Mexican Folkways (New ' 
York, Crown Publishers, 194^), passim . 

This is a book that truly lives up to its name, 
in presenting text and illustrations in profusion 
to^ describe aspects of the Mexican way of life, 
many of wh^h are typical of other parts of ■ 
La^n Amerrta as well. Part Two — ^"Scciety- 
Customs-Fiesta" — presents a view of the 
customs that are based on vfamily life, so that 
one learns more not only about the specific 
customs but about the centraT i^mportance of 
' the family in what Latin Americans think and do. 



Sections qf this book are referredf to else- 
where under speciMc headings, and the 
■ beginning student might well be encouraged 
'-to spejid quite a lot of time with it. 



McBride, George i^cCutcheon, "Master and Man", \ 
Vo'l^ 2, pp. 612-619 in History of- Latin American 
Civilization , edited by Lewis Ha nke. ' 



The author's short description of the rela- ' 
tionship between master'. and servant which has„ 
for, sp long been a" major condition of 'Latin 
American life is exceptionally ^^li done, it 
serves as a reminder that the phenomenon' has 
b'y no means departed from. the scene, even 
though it may be fac^dwith'an increasing 
number^of 'challenges. ^ r 



Gillin, John p;, "The Middle Segments and Their 
Valjaes", pp. 55-73 in Latin Ameirican Politics . 
. Studies ;pf the Contemporary Scene (New y or k.' » 
Doubleday .and CcTmpany, 1970), edited by Robert 



D, Tomasek.' 



This. article constitutes a. useful summary of 
value's 'thSI^"-' "...aire iie Id in common by most ^ 
members of the middle sectors". £specially 
-4nterestjL,ng. are the discussions, of "personalism 
"family- ties", "hfeirarchy'-', "emotion" and 
"fatali'sm'V all 'of which are important' in the * 
Latin American'- way of ^ife even though o*ften 
inadequately recognized. ' " 



Pa la 
Vol. 



U de-- Kernel, Graciola, "MWcT^ismo", in Americ as. 
26, No. 4, April, 1974/ pp. 3-7. i ^ 
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In this article, the author has provided a 
concise, well-stated summary xn historical 
perspective of a characteristic attributed 
to the Latin American male* She comments on 
its meaning at' various stages and in various 
places, referring particul^arly to literary 
Statements of the phenomenon by Ruben Dario, 
Sarmiento, Manuel Puig and^Vargas Llosa, as well 
as pn what s'he termp the ••apologia for machismo'* 
by Octavio Paz, in Labyrinth of Sol i tilde » 



Stevens, Evelyn '^'Matianismo, the Qther Face of 
Machismo", pp, 89-102 in Female and Male in Latin 
America (Pittsburgj% University ^^f Pittsburg Press, 
1973), edited by Ann Pescatello, . 



The author of this illuminating essay describes 
^ the "•••cult of feminine^ superiority, which 
teaches that women are semi-devine, morally 
superior to anc^ spiritually stronger than 
men," (p, 100) Although by no means as 
widely recognized outside tatin America as 
* ' . the cult of the "macho", the respect and 

devotion for" womanhood by the Latin Ameri>can * 
\ • * ] male is a. facet of the way of living that 

the newcomer needs to understand. 



Purcell, Susan Kaufman, "Modernizing- Women for 
Modern Society: The Cuban Case", pp, 257-272 in 
Female and Male in Latin America, 



The author of this brief resume of progress 

in Cuba 'towards the announced goal of complete 

equality for women deals in realistic terms 

wdth the degrees of success afid failure that 

have been achieved. This is described as 

••the revolution within the revolution", (p,_258) 



r 
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Latin American Documentation, Women in Latin America 
(Washington, U.S. Catholic Conference i 1975) , 
'•Keyhole" Series, No, 10, 



The booklet contains excerpts from other 
publications brought together to provide a 
r<>alistic impression of the present status 
of women in Latin America, especially the 
progress that needs to be made by the many 
>^ •who still constitute a mainstay of house- 
keeping in the area, as well as others of 
the "humble" class. The selections saem 
straightforward and to the point j that 
on Cyba is written. by a North American who 
has lived in Cuba since 1968 and who is 
sympathetic to the Cuban program but not 
blind to some of its shortcomings. 



Schurz, William Lytle, This New World (New York, 
£.P, Dutton, 1964), "The Woman", pp. 276-338. 



As suggested earlier in another context, 
the Schurz essay on women and their role in^ * 
Latin America since colonial times provides' 
valuable historical perspective. At the 
same time it gives* an excellent basis for" 
understanding the , role of the., woman in the 
life style of the people, one which is clearly 
distinctive to Latin America. 



R^lLIGIONi ITS IMPACT ON THB WAY OF LIFE * ^ 



Awareness of the prcffound significance of 
religion — and especially of the depth and ,per- 
vasiveness of the influence of the institutions 
and clergy of the Roman catholic Church-~is' an^ 
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inc^ispensable part of any preparaticfn on Latin 
America. The traditional role of the church in 
the centuries after cpnquest w^s often held to be 
CQnservative, if not reactioriary, and much of that 
k|nd of influence often remains^ However, many 
aspects of the current influence of Catholicism, 
as of otht^r religious persuasions that have sought 
to oxpand in Latin. America, is cast in the direction 
of reform, if not -radical change. The first few 
readings suggested below are general summaries of 
^religion and its place in the Latin American way 
of lite; those that follow underscore the more 
recent trend tovards an insistent demand for 
complete change in the ecpnomic and social structures 
of the countries' of the region. 



Tannenbaum, Frank, Ten Keys to Latin America (New^ 
York, 'Vintage liooks, 1962), Chapter 3, "Religion"^ 
pp, 53-b5. 7 . 



One of the best informed North American 
scholars, most sensitive to the feelings 
of the people, describes the profound hold 
religion continues Lo have on the people, 
arcribing particulat importance to its plnco 
/iM the life of the family as the basic social 
unit, 'ioe also" Tannenbaum* s' essay on "Religion 
•in America 'Vat pp. 112-118 in Government and 

Politics in Lati a America j A Reader (New York, 

* Holt, Kinehart and vVinston/ Inc*, 1967)^ 
. edited by Peter G» :inow. 



Burns, Bradford, Latin America # A Concise y 
Interpretive Histoiiy (Snglewood Cliffs, Preiitice 
Hall, Inc^, 1972), Chapter Two, ••Institutions of 
the Empire I .The Church", pp^ 58-63. 



/ 
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Although primarily concerned with the historical 
roots of Hthe strong bold of, the church, tljis 
reading suggests a number o^ elements that 
have caused its influence to continue. 



Wolf, iiric R* and Hansen, Edward C, Editors, 
The Human Condition of Latin America (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1972), Chapter 4, "The 
Role of Religion", pp. 100-117. 



Several interesting and distinctive viewpoints 
about Latin American Catholicism are to be 
found in this reading, which makes basic 
distinctions between religion as practiced 
in the "open" and "closed*' Indian communities > 
as well as between what the authors call 
"popular" Catholicism, as distinguished from 
"formal sophisticated" Catholicism. 



Schurz, William Lytle, This New World (New York, 
E.P. Dutton^^ l^{y4). Chapter VII, "The Church", 
/pp. 240-27^/ 



Schurz summarizes the historical role of thet 
church in his customary ijiformed manner, and 
touches* upon some of the causes of the dilemmas 
that confront it» The reading does not 
include much comment on the increasingly 
evident trend towards demands for change or 
the radicalism of a considerable portion of 
the clergy. _ Most of the clearly identifiable 
trends in tKat direction have occurred since 
his otherwise comprehensive treatment of the 
subject was written. 
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Hilton, Ronald, The Latin Americans, Their Heritage 
and Their Destiny (Philadelphia. Lippinrntt, iq7^V, 
Chapter VI, "Religion .md Philosophy*,, pp, 132- 



\ 

Hilton has been somewhat more critical than ^ 
usual in his comments on t^oman Catholicism 
ar> it is practiced in many places, attacking 
with some strength the influence of those 
whom he identifies as "traditionalists". 
Vhi? selection includes a somewhat more Retailed 
treatment of the role of Protestantism than is 
found in most brief writing. on the subject • 
oevpral paragraphs are also devoted to some 
of the p^iilosophical manifestations, such as 
"Positivism", "Spiritualism" and "ijxistentialism", 
that have had an impact in Latin America, 



4r Alexander, i^obert J., Today^s Latin -America 

(Now YorK, Doubleday^.and Company, 19(>8, . Revised 
i:dition), "The Church", pp. 212-231.. 



As with other selections from Alexander's 
booK, Lhore is substantial general information 
in this brief chapter. 



Jitiaudi, Luigi, Beyond Cuba, Latin America Takes 
Charge of Its Future (New York, Crane and Russak 
Co., 1974 Jt, Chapter VI, "The Changing Catholic 
Church-^V Pi>v. 75^96, written by iiinax^di, Michael 
Fleet,^ :^ichard L. Maullin and Alfred C. otepan. 



Tfii» chapter is an exLraSrdinaxily well- 
pros(-nt(>d combjmaUon_of^ 
-^rKf-currcm trend s^^lTItFTeniphasif^ on the 
"f(^rniOiit" of the pn^scnt vhich finds thi» 
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church trying to ••♦.•change itl> multi- 
facpted tomporal presence in such d way as 
to encourage modern social development without 
losinq its^ institutional integrity* '• (p, 75) 
The s(»l(?ction would present perhaps the most 
useful single reac^ng for an introduction to 
the subjort in its contemporary essence. 



Turnor, Frederick C, ••Tho New Catholicism Is 
Cautiously Progressive^^, :,o, 77, pp, b-10-(>57 
xn ifistory of Latin American Civilization , Vol, 2, 
The Modern Ago , edited by Lewis Hanke. 



Turner analyzes and evaluates the Changes 
taking place in the Church'* s approach, pointing 
out that the nature of the' movements concerned 
challenqos any notion of a monolithic attitude 
at thi*^ lime, whatever ijt might have been in 
. earlier ycars^ :>oo alsa section V, ••The 

• Churches , and ^>ocial Change^^ in Hanko's 
Contemporary Lat^in America, A lahort History 
{Princeton, D. van Nostrand, 1968), which 
Ineludec; several brief excerpts that under- 
score th(* kinds of influences that are being 

' brought to beat today within the Latin, 
Am'^ri can Church, 



Vallier, Ivan, ••Radical Prit^sts and the Kevolution''. 
pp. 15-26 in Changing Latin America, New Interpreta** 
tions of Its Politics and society (New York, Academy 
of Political :icienpe, 1972), edited by Douglas 
Chalmers. 



Vallier reviews what he holds to be ••tlie most 
crucial of the issues in the new Catholic 
lei't,^^ which findS' the radical priest being 
injected into civil life a& a type of polo-tical 
authority. . Actually' a v,i*ry old and traditional' 
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Jcind of activity in principle, such a clerical 
posture now produces new kinds of prob}.ems with 
which the author seems to be concerned. The 
reading would be usefufT because of the view- 
^int expressed as well as the situation 
described. 



6anders, Thomas G., "Types of Catholic iilites in 
Latin , America", Part I, pp, 180-196 in Latin 
American- Politics, Studies of the Contemporary 
Scene (New York, Poubleday and Company, 1970). 
edited by iiobert D, Tomasek. 



This essay presents a review of the various 
clerical elements, from reactionary to radical^ 
with comment on the political influence they 
convey* 



Latin American Documentation (LADOC), Paulo Freire 
(vVashington,. U^S. Catholic Conference , 1975 ) , 
"Keyhole" Books, Ko. 1, 51 pp. ^ 



The pamphlet is interesting because of the * 
efforts made, principally in the words of 
Freire, to describe what is meant by 
"conscientization", a name that has been 
applied to one of the current movements 
within the Church to place the ^rce of 
the institution on the path of social 
justice for all. ^ 



The following articles in Americas offer examples 
of succinct treatment of various aspects of 
religious fervor. 
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••The Persistence of Small T^&n Saints*', by 
Jorge Lujan Mufioz, Americas^,. Vol. 23, No. 5, 
May, 1971, pp, lO-lSa . - , 

"African Brazil and Its Cults^', by Selden 
Rodman, Americas . Vol. 27, Nq$, 6-7, June^- 
July, 1975, ^p. 6<rlJ, ^ y 

••The Day of Days'', by Alice Landa^/, Americas , 
Vol, 26, No. 1, January, 1975^ fjp, 6-13, which 
givps something of the excitement and spirit 
of Carnaval* 



dDUCATIONi a way of LIFii OR AN ASPIRATION? 

Perhaps the most important reason education 
plays an important part in the life of the Latin 
American people is that there are such vast numbers 
who neod to receive the tools that only education 
can bring. There is a 'tremendous potential 
clientele for education at. all levels, not only • 
because the population explosion has produced 
an enormous group at the level of educational 
need, but also because c^conomic and other cortditions 
have caused parts of Latin America to fall far 
behind. When half of the population of/ a town or 
state falls in the group that would normally be 
attending- school at relatively elementary levels 
and when a substantial number or the rest of the 
population borders on illiteracy, plans and programs 
to meet the situation demand serious and continuous 
attention, as well as resources. 

iiducation also impinges upon the daily life 
of the Latin American because of the dispro- 
portionate role played in political and social 
protest by those students that reach the upper 
/levels, particularly the universities* Ofjten 
less effectual in the long run than they would like 
to be, students in Latin America possess' and often' 
put to uso d profound capacity for sending, tremors 
through day-to-day life," especially in the big 
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cities where the tactics of street pirotest can 
produce results far beyond the numbetrs involved. 
All of this is part of the educational scene with 
wnich the following suggested readirjlgs are 
concerned. 



Tannenbaum, Franks iTen Keys to Latila America 



(New York, VintageT'Books, 1962), CI 
- ••jiduc^tion", pp. ^5-lll, 



apter 6, 



is stronger 



This selection from Tannenbaun 
on the long-range causes and .effects of 
illiteracy and the general natjure of the 
needs than on the. enormity of 
problems. He does relate the t 
educational need to what' he r^ l 



the current 
ffects of this 
err^d to 



(in 1962) as "the cr^isis of education". 



That crisis has not diminished 
intervening years,_^_ 



In the 



ilauch> Charles c.. The Current Situaition in Latin 
American Education (Washington, Department of HealtAi, 
Education and Welfare, 1963), 30 pp ^ 



This is a carefully prepared ahJ comprehensive 
"overview" which summarizes the pattern oj 
educational institfcions in Latin America 
and the kinc|s of problems the educators were 
confronting at the time it was \ 
Despite some progress in specif: 
a marked growth in the sheer macfnitude of 
the task of trying to fit constantly rising 
demand with resources that incrffase much less 
rapidly, the basic elements of l:he picture 
remain in 1976 much as they wen? in 19637^ The 
pamphlet is the best concise surimary of the 
subject that was encountered duiing the 
investigation. A brief annotated bibliography 
is provided. 
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(New York, Dg^bl^day and Company, 1968, revised 
edition), j;^e ^educational .System'^ pp. 183-197. 



A brief but sound and well-constructed review 
of the principal facets of thfe educational ^ 
system. The result is a good outline upon 
which' more detailed reading could be projected. 



Vera, Dscar, "The liducational-Situation^and 
Keqtiirements in Latin America", pp. 95-112 in 
-Government and Politics in Latin America, A 
Reader (New York, Holt, Hinehart^nd Winston, 
Inc., 1967), edited by Peter G. Snow. 



Vera*s essay, f rom ,a UNESCO publication, 
gives a gpod overview of the subject and 
presents seventeen "Conclusions'* regarding 
the situation and what needs to be done about 



Myers, Robert G., "The Changing Face of education 
in Latin America", pp. 50-64 in Changij^cMuatin 
America, New Interpretations of Its Politics 
fNew York, Academy of Political Science, 1972), 
edited by Douglas Chalmers. 



Myers' article begins with a basic factual 
table that helps to give his comments meaning.' 
He describes the post-war push foj/ education, 
including devices that were attemp<ted to make 
progress rapidly, but finds little discernablo ' 
change, except for the growth of the problem, 
with the profile remaining "in shadow", (p. 59) 
borne achievements made outside the school ^ 
system are noted. 
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HankePtewis, j;;ditor. Contemporary Latin America . 
A Short History , (Princeton, D. van Nostrand, 1968), 
Section TI, "j-dhcatiotx", pp. 266-282. 

' ■ . - 

A somewhat miscellaneous collection of readings 
by experts in the field, mostly dealing with 
tho university, its students, and the future. 
There is only one relatively brief item on 
elementary education. 



< 



Hunter, ^John M. and Foley, James eiconomic 
Problems of Latin America (Boston,. Houghton, 
Miflin Company, 1975), Chapter 10, "Education", 
pp. 289-311. 



Approached primarily from the economic view- 
point, as might be expected in a book with 
this title, the chapter sots forth a number 
of salient aspects of tho educational scene 
in Latin America that may not always be 
noted elsewhere — such as the relatively 
large budgetary allocations for education 
that are made in most Latin American countries. 
Froit) this study the^e emerges a quite lucid, • 
understandable picture of the educational 
system, as well as. its shortcomings. The 
authors also discuss the "brain drain" arid 
su^g^t some things that might be done about 
that. ^ ^ ^ .' 



Moreira, J. Roberto, "Education and Development 
in Latin America", pp* 7-44 in Education and 
Jovelopment; Latin America and1:he Caribbean 
(Los Anrj*>lo5>, Latin Amc^rican Center, bnivorsity of 
'California., 4972), edited by Thomas j. La Uolle. 
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Most of the thirty-seven articles in tlus^ 
relatively recent compilation of research 
and opinion on the subject are addrefssed to 

quite specialized problems, with the ^ 

"development" theme predominant ♦ The^ 
artirlp by Moreira provides x number of 
statistical tables, most of which are helpful 
to support the. author's pften penetrating 
comments on what Latin America needs in 
order to counteract its educational de- 
•ficiencies* It would provide a supplementary 
resource for students who wished to examine 
tht^ subject more thoroughly. 



Illich, Ivan, "The Futility of Schooling in Latin\ 
America", pp. 61-70 in education and Development! 
Latin America and the Caribbean , edited by Thoma s, 
J . La LiPl h-*. 



Ono of the loddinq .ironocl^asVs about (»duca.tion 
and other aspects of the LaVirt Ampriran way of 
lifo attacks most of Ithe base^ upon which 
the ,t?durational syatdm is established and \ 
foreset^s rather dras^Lic consoauences if they 
are not altered fundamentally. He provides 
a forthright challenge to most aspects of 
the educational systemf but his alternatives, 
to tht^: extent he offers them, may also evoke 
some questioning. ^The essay provides a good 
"alternative view", however. 



Luna, Josr^ Wamon, "Community and i^ducation", 
♦Americas, Vol. 24, i\os. 6-7, June-July, 1972, 
pp. 20-24 • 



•\n u.;iusually apt doscriptive account of what 
ran b*? 1ono for education through community 
action* 
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Latin American Documentation (LADOC)., Education in 
Latin America (Washington, U,s» Catholic Conference- 
1975), ••Keyhole." BooKs, No^ 11, 60 pp^ 



Miscellaneous excerpts are proi7ided here from 
a variety of authors concerned about both 
university and secondary education. Not 
unexpectedly, the emphasis is upon Catholic 
education* A strong note of negativism about 
what the United States Goverrtment has been 
trying to do in such place§^ as El Salvador 
seems less understandable— even though it- 
undoubtedly reflects the attitudes of a 
number of ••conperned^^. iNorth Americans • 



banchez, Luis AlbertoT^^^^^he University Reform 
Movement^^, Chapter 35, pp. 33^-340 in Man, .State 
and Society in Latin America (Ivjev York, Praeger 
Publishers, 1972) ,^ edited by Sheldbn^ii. and 
P€^^g^K. Liss, 



The selection provides a good bjrief staliqment 
of the university reform movement that had 
its origins^in^l918 in Argentina. The 
objectives of tfi^t^nfluential* effort and i^jts 
relationship to politics are refcounted. A 
cohcAuding evaluation sug§^t;s that, what has 
happWied to the movement expTtains some o£ 
j:he fundamental problems jof Lati 
today, I 



•Unj 



Hennessy^ Alistair, "oii^v^i^oj. 

^plitics", pp>^JLl9*-15Vin The 

in Latin Americ^(Ne)/ York, Oicford University Pr'ess, 
1967), .edited lDy^<n^dio Veli 




ej;sijty Students in National 
Politics of Conforjnity 
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. 'this is an excellent,' thoughtful and com- • 
!. prehensive artidle which gives- a rather 
j jfcomplete review of the. principal student 
j movement%and the situations with which 
th6y^ were intended to deal. The author 
has^n interesting point of view regarding 
motivations of the oiove^nts, . the influences 
\ fehey exert and-^thcj degree to which -they 
\fcjrincj out the weaknesses, of .the universities. 



Silvert, 1\H,; ^ , - . 

<pp. 206^22ff\in C{)htinuity ^nd" Change in\atin 
Am-prjca (:3 tart^ordj; Stanford Universi^- Press, 
1964), edited by John J. Johnson, 



"The Univer>sity Student**, Chapter 8, 
ay^nd Change ir 



Principal'ly interesting foj/some of the 
o^.^'atiaVicXi data that are providpd, 
^primarily f rom*^Argonti/ria/ ' » ^ 

\ *>\ . " \ ^-.^ • , * ' > 

- way's of LIFt;— FOpD ^nd cook^hy 



♦ . 



Fdr all i-oo many Latin Americans the principal 
questton' about ^ood .is how to get 'e.nough of'i^-Sfof- 
themselves and^their families. Many "effort^ ha'vfe 
•Ijeen made in rpcent ye^rs, with."some succ»s*s, to 
produce more- food a-nd' to find -ways to ma^^ the v. 
food more nutritious. »A-lthough famihe of the 
."kind that, has struck Africa and Asia is not; 
^ often? present in even small sectJ.ons of Latin 
America, the conditions of pover,ty th^t exist in 
city and country and the r^la^ive .scarcity^of 
^^qood agricultural land in somfe regions make the • 
^, .tdsk^of obtaining" daily sustenance au'continuinq ' 
^pr«o<i;cupdtion. , . , , 

• ' ■ ? ' ; • 

^ ■. . -fievortholess, food ; and ' i'ts pr«?paration have' • 
• provided many distinctive characteri'sticfe to the' 
' way 6f lifp ;iLn «the Americas since long"6efoi;e 



5J 
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the arrival of the Europeans. As the/ readings 
below from J. tiric S. Thompson and liric R. 
•volf indicate, the pifoduction of food', beginning 
with corn, was so important that it /was a central 
theme of religious and other ritual^. Furthermore, 
many of thc\ foods of the pre-Columbian period were 
introducec^ to Kurope and became s^ples of the 
diets of tl^e people there as well /'as in other 
parts of the worl^. 

There are, o£ course*, many yfcookbooks and 
parts of cookbooks that contain/recipes for 
distinctive Latin American dishes. The readings 
noted below, however, were selected because 
they include descriptions of 'historical, 
traditional, or other aspects/of what the 
people of Latin America ^at ^'nd ways they put . 
th,e ingredients together, 
focys of most of these work 
that it is the part df Lat 
interest to most t^orth Ame 
sub'jqct, . • ' 



at Mexico is the 
reflects the fact 
America of first 
cans when food is^ the 



Leonard, Jonathan N6rton/, Latin 'American Cooking 
(New York,, Time-Life Bociks, 1968), Introduction, 
••The Melting Pot South Vof" the\ Border",/ pp. 6-7,^ 
by Elizabeth Lambert Ortiz and Chapter I, "The 
Indians' Gift .to the New World, Larder,", pp. 8-r.. 
25, and other seleci^ipns as desired.' 



The entire book , by. Leonard is a colorfully 
Tllustrated tribute to the distinguishing 
qualities t>y food, and cooking throughout 
'Latin Amerixra, and the introductory sections 
indicated jbove seem almost certain to attrafct 
any but tne most insensitive reader to 
perusal dt other chapters. Leonard and his 
coJ.labbrators have preseijted in fascinating 
detail yhe story of the original American 
foods, ytheir impacit^ ori the rest of the 
world, /a^nd the inf laience foods from other 
parts /of the worliJ had in this hemisphere. 



4 : 
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In addition to the general essays, afllfc|bhose 
devoted to specific regions and food ejrements 
many recipes ^re provided"^in the principal 
Volume' and separately. 



Thompson, J. liric b"., Maya History and Reliaion 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1970), 
Chapter 7, "The Maize God", pp. 282-2^1 • 



The selection is a portion oq Thompson's 
chapter on "Lowland Maya Religioni the 
Major Jods". It brings out well the tremen- 
dous significance of corn (mai^e) to the 
pre-Columbian' civilization of Middle America, 
a significance- which has never been lost in 
many places. 



Wolf, dric k., ^ons of the Shaking i^arth (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1959), Chapter iv, 
"Rise of the Seed Planters", pp* 4R-68, 



Wolfs chapter foqusses on food cultivation 
and the^ conditions that, produced the staples" 
of what is still the diet of many in.*Latin 
America — corn, bj&ans, squash, peppers and 
other iteAs that were found in the markets 
of the pre-Columbian Indians and are found 
in almosjt any village or' city market in 
Latin A^merica today, s 



Condon^ Kic?h&rd and bennett, Wendy^ The Mexican .^^ 
Stove, Ahat to Put On It and In It (New York, » 
^Doublrpday and Company,HL973) Introduction, • 
"traditions of Mexi6a> Cuisine"; pp. 3-41* 
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This is an often witty and entertaining \ 
historical background essay which suggests' 
that "•••Mexican food is still recognizable 
as existing for delectation today as it 
existed six thousand years ago". The reason ' 
for this, according to the authors, is thatv 
it is so superior "in the courtship of the 
senses." to other well-distributed foods • 



Toor, Fratices, Treasury of Mexican Folkways 
(New York, Crown Publishers, 1967), pp. 10-22^ 



The relatively brief section of this book 
devoted to foods concentrates on the impor- 
tance of the tortilla and the fdbds that are 
"hot" or "cold"^ 



Taylor, Barbara H*, Mexic6i Her Daily and Festive 
Breads (Clar^moht, California, Ocelot Press, 1972) • 



This jDook, which is devoted to only one 
element of the diet of the Mexi^can people, 
is valuable because^of the manner in which, 
as a result of the author's intensive travels 
and studies, it relates the food she describes 
to the cultural and ethnic -history of the 
people. . • 



Ortiz^ Elizabeth Lambert, The* Complete Book of 
Mexican CQokinq (New "Iforyi, H. lifvans c^nd Company, 
1965). '"T ^ J. ^ / 



Although principaHy a book of recipes, this ) 
^volume hag. particular, interest because of 
the author's description of the ways in which 
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she, a North American, persisted in exploring, 
in ±he market place and in historieal volumes, 
the nature and uses of the principal ingre- 
dients ,of the retipes she tried. ^ 



^ Qther ^books on cooking that include descriptive 

bajckground comment include: Fergusson,. tirna, 
Mexican Cookbook (Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico Pre<.s, 1945), pp, Mulvey, Ruth Uatt 

and-Alvarez, Luisa Maria, Good Food From Mexico 
(New York, Collier Books, 1962); Piper, Marjorie 
Ray, ounset Mexican Cookbook (ftello Park, Cali- 
fornia, Lane Magazine and Book Company, 1«969), 
pp. 4-15. 

' i/ 

Latin American enthuiiiasm for r€?crt*ation and 
sports is legendary,-* and it is a majox preoccupation 
of tht? press of the region. . one visiting the area ^ 
for the first time may b^gin his appreciation of 
the distinctiveness of Latin Artierica in £he world 
sports upon learning that football — f<utbol — is 
soccer rather than the game played under that name 
in the U.h.A. Nor will it take him long to dis- 
cover the degree, of fanaticism that futbol can 
evoke— providing the spark for an outright war* 
^between ^1 ::>alvador and Honduras in 1970; bringing 
together such masses of .spectators that a stadium 
for 200,000 is often filled to capacity in Rio 
dp Janeiro; serving as a diversion for thousands of 
would-be Pele*s on any partially vacant lot in the 
scrubbiest of city slums*. Politicians make them- • 
selves popular hy demonstrating their emotional 
involvemeat withj.the local team and its players. 

But it is not pnly ^football that contributes 
to -making sports a significant part of the Latin- ' 
American way of life* Almost every other sport 
has its^ aVdent devotees, ajid .more typically North 
v\merican games such as baseball, basketball and 
even the North American variety of football ha-s 
its participants.. ^.nici. fans in some places. \Th(> 
family recr-oational outing is an institution of 
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almost any reasonably agreeable bunday* throughout. 
Latin America, and the Sunday bull fight is still 
popular in a number of cities ♦ 

In searching for reading materials to describe 
this important aspect of Latin American life, 
however, the present investigator has found very 
li.ttlc of a general nature. Some anthologies 
include a selection or two on a specific item — 
such as the Jl 'Salvador-Honduras "football war" 
OF the feat of the youth of Monterrey, Mexico 
in capturing the Little League Baseball title. 
Description^ of a more general nature undoubtedly 
exitst, but they have not been encountered in xvhe 
course of a considerable search, Since the subject 
is one which should be de«:i± with in some way, it. 
•may be possible to arrange a session in which 
faculty members or students (familiar with the 
contagion of sports in Lati^n America, preferably 
one* or more Latin Americans, discuss the subject 
and describe 'some of the more popular recreational 
activities. ; 

V k ■ 



Distinctive customs of Latin America ^in the 
use of personal and family names are al^o of 
essential importance to one who may virsib the ^ 
region or become involved with its people,. 
Confusion, uncertainty and,^ at times, downright 
embarrassm<2fnt can result? from JLacK of familiarity 
with such usages as the inclusion of the- mother's 
family name with that df the male ^de'of the house 
The following published studies provide detailed 
examinations of OtS^es in this respect and should 
-be consulted if available: t . ^ * * 

3orden, Raymond L., Syanisjh Personal Names ^ 
as Barriers to Communication Uetween Latin 
Ami?ricans and North Americans (Yelloy springs, 
Ohio, Antioch Col^egfe, i9&8). I 

Gosnell, Charles ^F., Spanish Personal Names : 
Principles ^Governing Their Kormation and Use 
^NeV YorX# Blaine i:.thridge ropri^nt of H^o,» 
Ailr;on Co,, 1938^. 



Although readirjg in these studies would be 
rewarding, the subject i>B one which can often be 
dealt with best through o^al explanations/ pre- 
ferably by one of Spanis^Tor Latin American 
background, it is also an area in which customs 
are changing and practices have come to differ 
widely in various countries. The subject is -well 
worthy of class discussion, with plenty of 
opportunity for questions. 



lNt)IAN AND OTHliR COMMUNiTIiib 



The ways of Latin American living with which 
.the above selections are concerned are generally 
those of the predominant Spanish or Portuguese 
speaking, creole or mestizo or mulatto peoples 
who prevail, in. the areas likely to be encountered 
by \orth Americans who travel to Latin America. 
However, communities of Indians or people of, 
African descent exist in many places withro'real 
involvement in -the habits and customs of tHq„^ 
majority, ouch groups have been only slightlyN 
affected by cultures derived from the Iberian ^ 
peninsula. These isolated groups have been studied 
for years by anthropologists, ethnologists awd 
others. The distinctive ways of- living of many 
of thep Jiave been described in great detail.- 
Their almost complete separation from the predomi- 
nant cult.ure and ^rom each other itteans that each 
has its own unique "way of life" and there is 
very little by way of generalization that could 
be written about them. In addition to the scholarly, 
detailed studies by academicians, more popular 
accbunts of the customs and habits of one" or 
another of these communities frequently appear in 
book form or in periodicals.', scarcely a year goes 
by, for example, during which the National 
' Geographic Magazine does not carry an article 
or two about a contounity which has had little or 
na cpntdch vith civilization us it is known to 
the outside world. 
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No effort is made to present a complete list 
of reading suitable for this aspect of the subjects f 
The following are illustrative exaii^es of the kinds 
af writing that has been done: 

Buechler, Hah^ C,, and Judith Maria Buec hler"! 
The Bolivian Aymara ( New Yori^aoit^ Rineha r t 
and .Vinston, 1971), 

. J'oster, George M,, bimpire^s Childrens^ The 
People"? of Tzmtzuntzan (Westport. Cohh^ . 

Greenwood Press, 1973, originally published 

in. 194b), See especially "From the Eth- 
nog ra phe r • s Wo tebook , pp • 2 73 - 2 8 2 ; 

Foster, George M,, Tzintzuntzan/ Mexican 
Peasants in, a Changing World (Boston, Little. 
Brown and Co., 1967), 

^ Harner, Michael J,, The Jivaroi reoFU,e of 
the Sacred Waterfalls (Garden City. N aY^ . 
Doubleday for the American Museufti of Natural * 
History, 1972). 

Iwanska, Alicja, Purgatory and Utopia t A 
Mazdhua Indian Village of Mexico (Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, Schenkman Publishing Company, * 
1971), 

Kearny, Michael^^ Th^ ^^inds of Ixtepe ji; 
— world v±e\i in a Zapotec Town (New York. 
Holt, Rmehart, and Winston, Inco 1972). 

Kloos, Peter, ^rhe Maroni River Caribs of :yurinam 
fiAssem, The Netherlands, Van Gorcum, 1971). t ^ 

^ Leacoc^c, Sfeth and Ruth Leacock, spirits of the 
peepi^ A ^tucfar of an Af ro->13razillan Cult 
(Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday for the American 
Museum of Natural History, 1972). 

Megg*?rs, Uetty J*, Amazonia: " Man*and culture 
in a Counterfeit Paradise (Chicago. Aldine- 
Atjiorton, 1971), ' 
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McGee, W.J^-^ The beri Indians of Bahia Kino 
and Sonora, Mexico (Glorieta. New Mpvirn^ 
Rio Orandp Press, 1971), ' , , 

Nash, &une. In the rives of the Ancestors t 
Beliefs; and Behavior in a Maya Community 
(New Haven, Yale University Ptess, 1970), 
. Concerns tradition and" custom in a Tzeltal 
community in Southern Mexico, 

Radin, Paul, Indians of South America (Ndw* 
York, Jre^nwood Press, 1969). Reprint of 1942 
original, ^ 

Soustelle, Jacques, The Four Suns: Reflections 
of an e thnologist in Mexico (New Ynric, nmccmr.^ 
1970^, Life and work among the Lacandons and 
Otomi, * .V 

Thompson, Richard A,, The Winds of Tomorrow . 
Sogial Change in a Maya Town (Chicago^ 
Unf^TtTTsity of -Chicago Press, 1974), 

Vogt, t^von Zartman, The zina cantecos of Mexico : 
A Modern Maya Way of Life (New YorK~ Holt^ ^ 
Rinehart and Winston, , 1970) , 

'rtilbert, Johannes, Folk Literature of the rtarao 
Indians (Los Angeles, Latin American Center of 
University of California, 1974), Folk tales - 
that illuminate the lives of a trivial society 
that is found deep in the Or.inoedodelta, 

ilbert, Johannes, Survivors of Eldorado t 
Four Indian Cultures of South America (New 
• York, Praeger PuWishers, 1972), Concerns 
four tribes of Venezuela, 

•vest, R,ii,, Cultural Geography of the Modern 
Tarascan Area (Washington p.p. ^ Tng^-^Mn-o of 
Social Anthropology, Publication hi. The 
Smithsonian Institution, 1948), 
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INTRODUeriON TO lATIN AMliRICA 
MA^aJAL FOR AN INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSb' 

- -/ . 

NOT-i;i ON SUPPLEMiiNTARY ACTIVITIES 

AND 

SOURCiiS OF INFORMATION ON THliM 



* Supplementary activities to reiriforce the 
reading and normal classroom sessions of an intro-^ 
ductory course are available from many sources. 
Carefully chosen, they can add greatly to the 
zest for learning about Latin America. , The 
suggestior^ that follow are based upon three years 
of experience in making arrangements for such a / 
course and an interest that has continued for the 
intervening period. Thoy do not presume to offer 
a complete catalogue ot data on such activlrties 
or sources of information about them. 

The best general presentation of suggestions 
in this area that I have encountered is the 
mimeographed handbook produced by Alfred ^Jamieson 
(n?) relation)' entitled A selective Annotated 
Guide to Materials on Latin America Suitable for 
Use at the Secondary Level , Although, as the title 
indicates, the Guide was prepared for teaching at 
the secondary level, most of its suggestions would ' ^ 
he helpful in organizing an introdu^ftory course 
for a university, community college, adult education* 
or other group which might be encouraged to learn . 
more about Latin America. The Jamiesort Guide is 
prepared on an interdisciplinary basis, and has an 
especially valuable section on audi^o-visuai and * ^ 
mixed-media materials, including film strips, 
posters, prints, maps, records, . tr^Srtwpa^^ncies and 
films. It was produced in 1^71 as a pro^3^^6± of 
the Center for International Programs and CoJhoarative 
itudies of the University of the State of New\prk> 
Albany, New- York, 12224. - \ 

/ 

The categories into which this section is 
divided afre: ''Films and Other Audio- Visual Material", 
"Printed ttems'S "Special Lectures and Classroom 
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Presentations", and "Organizations" that are good 
sources for supplementary assistance. 



. FILMS AND OTHER AUDIO VISUAL MATERIAL 



Jane M. Loy's Latin America t Sights and Sounds 
A Guide to Motion Pictur'es and Music for College 5f 

Courses (Consortium of Latin American Studied 

Programs (CL.\SP), Publication No. 5, 1973) is an 
indispensable tool for the selection of films for 
use with an introductory course. It includes 
thorough evaluations of many, films and a x:arefully 
discriminating selection of both recommended and 
non-recommended films, liqually important is the 
precise manner of indicating wher^ the films may 
be obtained, as well as commentarir on the principal ' 
producers of films on Latin America, such as the 
Land Tenure Cent'er at the University of Wisconsin, 
commercial producers, and "third /world" sources, 
liven though published as recently as 1973, the 
Loy booklet includes some films that are already 
becoming dated or just worn out, and the quite 
rapid production of new films on^ Latin America- 
that now se^ms to be under way would make a new 
edition of c^iiiS work additionally helpful. 

The most difficult problems' in arranging a 
supplementary film program for an introductory 
course are locating prints that are obtainable 
according to a fixed schedule and scheduling the 
t i^ilnrs to conform as nearly as possible to the 
Subject matter being considered in the course. 
There is an advantage in being located cldse enough 
. to a film library, such as those maintained at a 

number of state universities, thus making it 
/possible to go in person to view the films and make 
r preliminary arrangements. This is more difficult 
r for commercially produced films, some of which are 
not available through such film libraries, but 
there are seveiral centers from which information 
can be obtained. In addition to the problem 
of discovering and evaluating particularly useful 
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fi^lms, the most difficult obstacle to arranging 
a program stems from the fact that some 6f the best 
films are .only available for sale^ and the budgets 
under which most introductory courses must operate 
preclude such access. 

Although' consideration is given here primarily 
to the use of films as an adjunct to the introductory 
course, a recently published booklet from the 
Latin American :Studies program of the University 
of Califorrjia describes the results obtained in 
offering an entire courst* on^ Latin ^America based 
upon tne showing of films. Latin America; A ^ 
Filmic Approach t by Carlos Cortes and LoonyCampbell, 
prosent.-'* ^hr pros and cons of such an approach. 
It va^ printed in 1975 arid is available from The 
Latin American Studies PrograTm/'University T)f 
California, Riverside, Calif ornia, 92502. 

There are man^ different ' sources f Ox. slides,, - 
transparencies and thii li*ke that *can be bsed to • 

, supplement re^irig and the classroom discussion. 
Many of theSi>' are listed in the Jamieson work 
mentioned above. In my cjcperien|j^, however, slide:; 
that* are not based*.upon the actual' experience of 
the perVpn J>resenting them cj're not liKely to 
iftspileT much interest, a.iven the large number/of 

* students •and faculty members who^are isither Latin 
Amerijc'iins or Noi:th Americahs who have actually 

.lived for a time in Latin Amerita^ dtlmost every 
community it]^ which an introductory course i^'given 

' is •likely tp produce one or two persons who can 
\)e invited to describe places or ex|)erienc6s ^ * 
at f icTst hand and illuminate the* discussion with 
slides.' Here again, however, it is probably 
'advantageous to arrange a "preview" if possible. 



' ' PRINTED ITEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 



Because of .the often Spasmodic treatment of - \^ 
Latin America in the normal day-to-day i\orth 
American prubs'ai^d 'P^r^iodicals, it is advisable to 
inform studentsjf^of.^the availability of regular • 

^ ••.:•/ 
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sources of more complete information on developments 
"in that area', as well as to belalert to the special 
treatment that the responsible press and periodicals 
kt times give to certain countries or problems. 

^ . Cf the periodicals devoted exclusively to 
Latin America, the following seem to me most 
useful I 

. The fimes of the Antericas. Published bi- 
weekly in Washington, D.C. Write %The 

• Latin American Service, 304 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C., 20005. ^. 

Latin America . . Published weekly throughout 
the year by Latin American Newsletters. Ltd. . 
6 and 7 \ew Bridge St., London, l*C4V 6HH, - 
England. This' is the most thorough, up-to^- . 
date source of current information. " it is 
quite expensive by air mail, but libraries - 
" should be, encouraged to obtain it.' Also 
available through the Latin American Service, 
(see above) . . • - 

Latin American iicondmic Report . Can be 
obtained ftom same sources^ag^ Latin America . ■ 

Americas , the 'monthly publication of the 
Orga'nization of American Stat^. As . 

■■ indicated-'earlier in this Mantia^> . Americas is 
a -delightfully. constructed, excei:j.ently edited, 
beautifully illustrated, serious , -journal 
that -deserves the attention of all who wish 
to know more about 'La tin America. It is 
available from the General Secretariat, '~' 

• .Organization of American States, 19th. and , 
.Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washihgton,' D. C. , 
2000B. , L ■ 

There*, are, of course, numerous other sources of 
eithdhr- scholarly or specialized information' about, 
Latin America. A few of these arej 

.. Hispanic American Histor-ical Review . Duke 
University. Press, P^.^^gx 6697, College 
Station, Durham, .\.C.,. 27708. 
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' Latin American Research Reviev » la publication 
of the Latin American Studies Association, Box 
13362, University Station, Gainesville, 
Floridfli, 32601; , . • 

Newsletter, Latin American Studi(E?s Association; 
available to members of LAS A and by separate 
su\5Scri*ption at '.the same address.^^ the Latin 
American Research Ki^^lev ^ ^ " 

Although not likely ^to be of great interest to the 
introductory stydent^Xthese and other such pub- 
lications can be sourc^s^ of useful information- to 
the coiirse organiser ♦ 



Bibliographies of works on Lati§< America, somei 
annotated, appear from time to time,^'^d it is 
advisable for the course organizer ^to use^^ these,' 
and reviews in the journals mehtioned afcove to 
keep up with- the literature in the field # First and 
foremost, of course, is the multi-volumed ilandbodk 
of Latin American Studie^s prepared fbr the Latin * 
American, . Portuguese, and Spanish Division of the 
Library of , Congress and published by the University 
,of Florida Press ♦ Others include: ^ ) x 

« -* « 

Dorn, .Georgette H#, Latin America, An Anrttatated 
Bibliography of Paperback BooRs (Washinqton> 
Library of Congress, 1S71}\ An invalirable 
source; a new edition is in preparation^ 

Harding, Qplin artd Roper, Christopher, Latin > 

American Review of Books^ (London, Latin ^ ^ 
* American Review of BodkS^ Ltd,, 1973 )rf . ^ 

Although projei^ed ^s a continuing publication, 
% no ^suljsequent volume ha^ befen received; the 

1973 Edition contains thoughtful toibliTo- ' - 
; graphic notes on some of the taogt noteworthy 

recent publications* , 

Mitctiell, Glen H,, tiomb S.ource^' of Current * 
information on Latin ^America (mimeo(^rapJiedt 
1969). Produced as a source of supplernentary- 
information for a -course beirig given 'by the 
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. the? list h<}s niuqb valuable Inforniatiori, not 
only on. printed sources, but the addr.esses 
of organizations^ and of. f ices concern^>d with 
• Latin Aineri-'ca'. ' * ' 

Pariseau, i^^rL J. u/itorl, Latin America:' 
• ,\n Acquisition Guide For Coll eqes'and Public • 

Libraripr i Publication Noi. V of. the Con- 

'sortium of Latin American -Studies Programs,- 

. (CLx^jI ) . ^, . ' i: ' , ' • • 

Taqu'ito f-Pnmni-tefV. 'Latin Ametica; ^ • 
A selected List of oources (,-. ashing ton, 
'The Latin Americ*a^n service,' 1972). ;TKls- 
■ booklet 'includes j^ot only a li'st ot\ pepiodi- 
Gal pubU<:ations,. bud of^^agenci^s ahd or- 
ganization^ which^^cduld be sources of \ 
' inforroatijoiu . . , _ * * 

r Note,shouiLd algo be -t a Ken'- of the custooi •of_ * 
the m^gazim-; Current jhstory ^ .to; publish .about 
once each y^^ir an .entife issue devoted. to. Latin . 
AinecjLca, with articles- by spec/ialists on both . , 
^devplopmonts ih general .and--w£thio Vc\o dj.fferc-nt . 
'countries, ' - • . ^' . ' 

Printed 'iriformStion on specif ic Latip, Araericamf 
dountries is available in various forms that^might 

-Be"g5'eftrr~f or m or eri^eta H-ed-°ex^m-i-na-tion-43f— oxie--OT 



mor^ of them. .F6r general summaries ^of historical 
and cultural backgrdund',, the .;'Ifnage" . ^eries \ 
published by the Organization of American States— 
Ima ge of Chile , Jlmaae of Costa li^iqa , etc.-^i^ 
excel lr?nt'% For current political -and, economi-c 
aspects, the 3afckqround ..'vOtes on each Latin 
'American cfeuntry, publi.sljed "by the Department of 
^tat..> .vnd ^.ya liable through the Office of >ledia 
oervicei>,' Dt^paj^tment of :.tate, Washington, D.C., 
^0S20 and the Go\'erninent Rrinting Office ace - , 
thorough, up-to-date and roationabl.y objeetavo. 
For mor.? complete historical background on "ithe 
respective countries--to tho.-mid~l%0's-'-Hube».-t < 
Horring'H- A HryStory of Latin America has yet to 
b^> surpa^iM'd. ' ' " 
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ly, there an* the^ publications of the 
ican GSntu?rs that ar^ now to be found 
in ina^ny universities throughout the U,b,A/ and * . 
the' r.egionkl Associations of Lat ia 5\mericanistii. 
The follQw|.ng'' offer examples* of printeH spurces 
Oof'va^luD tb the organizer of a course on Latin, 
Aroerica fRom suijlr centers: . • ^ 

\\'ev Direetiorfs in the Teaching and Research 
of Latxn America, Proceedings of the Pacific 

• . Coast Council on Latin American .Studies , Vol, 

' 2; 1973, Monterey, California, The Proceed itiqs 
of- this regional association 1 are apparently 
published regularly • That cited here, is .of '-V 

• * ,uj?iusual. interests » • * ^ ' 

. . • ^ ''^ ' ♦ 

^ lin'owlton, Robert Jmi and Price, Joedd, uissays 
'^ on Teaching 'in Lat,ln Ameirican studies , 
^pecidl Study N6/.2 of tlte Cent^^r^for Latin 
America of the "Univj^rs ity^ of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukei'^ May,* 1974^ • * \^ ^ 



oPiCIAL' LCCTURiiS AND CJl^ASSROOM PRwi31iNTATI0NS 



. The organizer of the Introduction to^ Latin 
America course will, find it he'Xpful to- call ugon 
outside lecturers or arrange other kinds of. special 
.preserttations; in addition to showing films. A 
survey of resources that may be locally available 
^, of tei)' produces quite surprisi^ng ^results. Since* . - 
\ the Cpurse,, achiev^ on^^of its basic goals, • ^ 
must be interaisciplihary, it is essential to 
locate talent in severkl fields that may^be ^ 
available 6n the faculty or withiij the community • 
/in larger, universities,, of course, the number of 
^/specialists may outnumber the needs, and a process 
---^of soJl,ectio^i will be nc>cessary«' ^W,no means tij.l'* 
of thb^se who a/e academic specialists, however^, ^ 
are adtipt at the kin^s of , meaningful generalization 
, . that is e;3S(3ntial to the success of the introductory 
course^^ . ' . : . * ' ♦ 
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iTTvsmaTler uftiversities anO" cOTTe'ge'y, 'W'^nr- . . 
tcS;nmunities where relativel^y, few Latin American 
speciali*sts.are to bo found, it may be necessary ,to 
'faa^t the net more widely.' Unanticipated resources 
may be uncovered among faculty members, stud.ehts, 
and. members of lfche comipunityv frjpm\ which excellent • 
class sessions^ can be arranged.. In our own; 
experience in northwest 'Wisconsin, 'for example,, we 
found a member of the Music. DefJartment with ah 
intense inter.esf in perpussion instruments from 
Central' Amqrica. This had led him' to' familiarity 
with — ^and a ".collection 6f — such ihstrumen,ts tha-t made 
his leadership* of "one of ;the sessions of the class 
on Latin America-n music memorable to -the students. 
A number of our students had lived, for half a year 
dr. more i,n Latin Amerlc^^ — one for a^time. in a ^ 
f a'vdla - Ih Rio- de Janeiro— a nd^ they were quite 
prepared to talk vatJout^ wKat they had experienced . 
.^nd exchange views about it with students fromv 
LStin ^Linerica. A p'rominent Ibdal lawyer proved 
to'be a- great-grandson of the (\:olombian, Francisco- 
de fauia ..>antander, §nd he quite readily agreed . 
do- give -a lecture On the unusual, family background.* 

\ Depending upon, the ^location, it may be possible 
to invite experts, evther Latin American or MortSi " 
American, for regular or extraordinary^cla«$ sessions 
This cc^n be done with the assistance of Latin. - ^ 
Americ anist m^imbe'rs' 6f dtlier 'facuflties,- often 
through recfional associa"^ti9HsT^'OTthDTigh-btiagetary7; 
considerations could keep the nuirtber 'of thpsp*; who . 
can be invited .to „a minimum, th^r^.ma.y Veil 'be . 
Latin American participants" in, exc?\^ng.e .prograjnsi 
undertaken by the Department ofSta'te,- the" Agency 
for International Development, br'the privatte' ^' 
foundations' who are travelling in -or near th^ . • . 
vicinity. It is useful, for example, to.arrai^ge , 
to" receive, the- list 6i foreign visitors -who dre- 
IjCi'^the United .atatefs under official auspices Iwhic^ 
is available from the Office of Inte'mati^nalj • ^ .. 
Visitors Programs 'bf the Bureau of liducati'onaa • 
, and Cultural Affairs of D6part'hient of Stafi^. . ' 
Although that list is ;b^lpful, this remains ah. 
area in which a LhoroUgh clearing house of 
'inforipation.ls v^ry much n^ede.fJ. 



- ~ rr s^iiacer one^ of- 1?her::putpose the - intEoductoicy 
course*'is to pnesent, differing poirtts of view^pn 
aspte.cts of --the L&tin i^mGricanL^&Gene"^ consMetatiom,'^ 
mi^ht, well he given to ay^anging Jqr the |?rese«ij:atipn 
at a single sessiqh" of a't least two sviewjpints of ^, 
subjects , of current interest. Parcels of ttwo or.' . '|. 
three, f acyalty' members* or -studentsydiscussing the. 
pros and cons of either a fundamental inter]pi:iJta>ion 
pf Latin .America or 'a 'question of contemporary 
'intei-eat c^'S bring increased- class participation. 



^ORGANIZATIONS 'PRIMARILY. CONCERNED W'll'H/LATIN. AMERICA 



In his booklet, L^tin\ America, ' A Selected" List 
'of Sources , Pa^Uito Vivd lists 187 organiza^tional . 
units which ;hav.e complete or. pprfeial, concerr^. with 
Latin America,. Since, the. list includes all the 
Washington embassies of the Latin Ameirican countries 

-and -quite 5 few of the -National Ministries of 
Fi'nanqe or^c;c6nbmic Development-,' the selection of 
•organizations seefns llljiely to tiave beon '.baspd-morfe •. . 
oh* the* existence of .the units than upOn an^actual 

*testing^of their helpfulnessf. BpcauSe addresses ^ . 
are given in each case, however, the list can be 
useful' to one organizing an introductory.' course 

t.-^--Q.,v-i-nd-i€atlQ^---Qf--oggai^i^'ai^i&i ns fr oni-jidiich— Lt 

'may be 'possible to obtain suppiemefttary data or . 
assistance, " • , " ■ . ' 

The list which follows is based upon demo'n- 
's-tra4ed response to querie;^ for information or,- 
other Ki'rtds of ass^tarnpe in conducti.ngT'^ah . ' ' ,, 
'.introductory- cou^e, as well as ,upon the use- 
fulness of othe information received. There art?- 
undot^biiedly a number of- other public or priv^ite^ 
organizations that can be counted upon" to provide ' 
the kind of :hel{5 thajt way be needed. It should . 
be noted that fe.es q£ one sort or" another, such . . 
as membership changes,' per jlodical subscriptions, ; 
the cos^t of "books, 'et,c,^, are' usual:ly*invplved. ' . 



■ , . The Directary of Lafcin American Studies " 
•I*roci"rams" ^nJ Faculty in the U Rrtied- States,- 

^^*coitoIled -^y Margd Smith ^nder the ausfi-iees df- the * _ 
... Consbr.UMih of ^La*in American StuViies Programs ' 
' .' (CLAbP) pa:pvid'^6 a .thordugti guidfe \o .the. considerable 
number of. .such centers .throughout*, the country. One 

" -or'ipbre of these centers is almost' certain to 'be '. 

■ ^a nearby source, of inf^ormation and ^assistance to . 
the organizer of an iiitro^ductory cdurse. The 

" ^'centers re^eivihg f ihancial. supp^oct from*the U.S. 
(5overnment/ under . the Language ^and .Area Centers 
Studie:^.pr6gram, ve-re radud^d in '1971 to thpstv- at • - 
the Univ€jrsity of Texas, 'th6 Uniy^rsity pf:,Cal- 
ifprnia at Lo6' Angeles, Tulane; ynivetsity,; the, ^ 

■ University of .FloFi'da, the University -of Nev 7ie^i.cp. 
and the Univers ity of Wiscoh'sini* although mpxe.. ^ - 

o are likely to be added under th6 currerit -program.. • - 

Centers receiving such financial assistance ^r^ 
. under specif ig injunction tha^fthelr activities" - 
' 'Include assistance ^o- other institutions, groups 
"aAd the 'coimiunity in general, .with ^the purpose of^,. 
strengthening" the study of Latin America and its 
peop-le. .vithout endeavoring td assess tV\e results,, 
V of this program ih'goneral, I. can r."^ cord the 

splendid su^Tport given td oUr program at the • , 
Uni-veysl-ty^f-tii^onsin-ri au. Clai r e_thJ:duqh the ^ — 



Center for Latin Ajjierica jat the Chiversity of 
. rtisconsin-Milwaukeo. Assiistance in obtaining 
and. coordinating th"e appearances of Speakers,. ^ ^ 
advice and some financial a.ssistance in acquiring . 
suitable supplementary ma^jberials, and other kind§_ 
of help were forthcoming.! The continuing activities 
, of' the Milwaukee Center o^fer a fine example of 
the^' benefits of collaboration,, and It is to be 
hoped' that the same kind of cooperative assistanrce 
is being provided In other pla'ces. 

• - , ■ 'i ' ^ 

Some of the university cej^ters concentrate 
their activities In special^ fields. The- 'Land 
Tenu're .Centl?r . located at the University of 
..isconsin-Madispn has been i^oncerhsd for many 
years with problems of land ^wnenship and 
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•wide — and the Cehter for LatirT" American C)tydie6 of 
the Ur¥ivorsity of Pittsburg has focwssed attention, 
•on Cubaii studies ; These are but. two examples of 
special Interp^ta on thef part of centers throughout 
the United States/ . " ' ' . " . 

INTiJRNATIONALORGAi^IZATlONS , * ■ 



Organizattion of Amaricaii States/ General 
;5eicretariat, Division of Publipati'on beryices, ^ 
Washington, £).C., ^006* The OAS issues a, , , 
Catalogue of Publications froin Pf.me to,,iime, and. • - 
alsp .provides, specijal services. There. are also, 
a' number of .other 'inter-A'merican official ' organi- 
z-atibhg^cojfihectpd 'in one. form of anothe^r 'to the 
OAij, sj^ch <^s/the .In^or-Atnerican Statis^tical • 
fnstitute, the Inter-American Indian, Institute^ ' 
the lntacH:'AroGriCan..Commiss4.6n of.Womon, the 
jlnter-Amei<i caff institute of^ Agrxcultura,! Sciences,; 
The Pan American ^Health organization, and others, 

Xntef-^Aiti'6lt:ican Development- Bank y >808 VJth St*^ 
Washington, D.C.t 20577. The bank is alive*\^- 
and. vigorouk Respite rumors of the death, of the . / 
A X tXB7Tce,:for ^Progress-. As^. a, ptin^ipa 1 in&t rument ir - 
of financial bacKing to Latin American de-N^^lopment 
**thQ bank can,. prqvide reams of 'statistical information 
and Gther technical, da t^ on the constructive side 
of Latiii Arhorica today. The monthly l.D.B. News 
and the Annual Report f re examples * ' ^ 

Pan American Development Foundation t 1725 K . 
Street, X.W., Suite 1409^ WaShirteiton, -D.e. , 20006. 
The PADF is a non-prof it. orga^nization atf.iliated 
with the 0A.> with direction from both the public 
cind privajte sectors. ^ Its Annual j^eport .contains 
interesting data on accomplishments ' that cfan be 
achiovetJ by such cooperation. The Foutic^tion ^ 
also administcJrs the^ distribution of filihs and film^ 
strips produced, by, the OAS* " \ 



^ 






The* following' 6rganizati6ns-.and units ar(»'nio^t 

'likely t.o lic\ holpful , rugurdincj'^tKuiir activitios i 

Latip Amcri^ra: ^ . * 

* ' • * " ^ ^ * 

Department of Stak'^ -PU\?Uc Affair^ .Adviser, 
Uuroau of Inter-Anipr 103'^ Affairs px the 
rGsix^cti'vc? country directors; Office of 
I'ubiic i;rogram&. &nd. Off ico o.f He'dia" iiervices, 
"iJurodU oX Public Affairs; of f ice of -.Inter- : - 

, Amorican Trograms, Bureau, of iiducafcio«al"- 

and *<;uXtural Affairs, ..ashingtan.,' DtC.',. 20520. 

, ' . , . • ° • ' ^- • •;* 

't^o, -.Pea ce~\Cor,ps , 800 Connecticut Aye. r .•"■.'"•», , 
.a2him3tx>n\ D.C, i ^ 200^5.. s - 

The InterrAfferican 'i-ouadation , 1515 .U'lsoh 
' ^joulfvatd, Uosslyn, yirgin-i'aj^^2209. < , , ^ 

OUGAIsIzJA'.riONii 'ANi5* KOUKb^iTION:. ' 

Latin 7Amtj;rican studios Association , Secretar3.a^, 

r»x i^?ft2, University Statioiv. Gainesville, Florida, 

32604. ■ Th^re are a^so a nutnl^Gr of regional associations 
of persons Vconcerned with Latin, American affairs, one 
for almost We ry part of ti^o^ cpuntry. , iiome * moves _ 
are being made to bring these into ci closer relation- 
ship with L.\SA, at; least-|>y providing .vf or common ■ 
membership. Meanvhiieriinfoi^mation cah undoubtedly 
.bo obtained 'about the as-socixition in your area from 
Latin Americanists' with whom you come in contact. 
For example^ that f.o;- '..isconsin and surrounding 
states 'is the N'octh Central Council of Latin- 
Ame^ricanis^ts, .Vith iti; secretariat at the Center for " 
Latin America, University of" Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

•otao. other such organizations arej 

' . (X>nlor tot- Inter Amei^ican Helatxoa^ ^ 680 Park - 
•.WiMiui', *\(>w York, Nc»w York, .10021/ 



eouTTcil f or the^ Ameri-cas ^ 680 Park Avenue-, 
Nev Ypric, l^.Y., 10021. , ^ 

National Association of Partners of the Americas , 
(NAPA)f Incorporated ^ 2001 3 Street, K..^., 
Washington, D.C., 20009. 

Division for Latin America,; United States 
Catholic Conference / I30X 6066, Washington, 
D.C., 20005. 7 

Latin American Scholarship Program of American 
Universities (LASPAU)*, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Conference on Latin Arneri^can History , Secretariat 
Centner for Latin America, University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, i;isconsin, 53201. ^ . 

\ Those aro but a few of the private bnd som|- 
^private organizations that concern themselves 
'with Latin America. They range widely tn .purpose 
and political attitudes, but it is almost certain 
that an organizer 0?-^^ introductory course can 
locate several which could be of advantage to the 
prbgram of Studies and events he seeks to. arrange*. 
Perhaps the best source of continying informatipn, 
especially on the academic centers for Latin 
v\meril2Qnj stiidies, is the Newsletter of the Latin 
Ar^otiT*an atvdies= Association which is, availabld^* 
-to-^embprs-^f^-the--asso'ei-a trii^n-or—bi^ 
subscti^tio^t. * "A * 
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